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New School Activities Bring Legal Headaches 


The Principal and the Law 


D. W. TieszEN 


In The Bulletin of The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


acne business has become 
big business. The activities of the 
modern high school carry it into 
areas of entertainment, transporta- 
tion, food service, health service, 
and similar activities. As the func- 
tions of the secondary school have 
broadened, the high-school princi- 
pal has found himself increasingly 
in need of legal knowledge. 

Many of the new activities of 
the secondary school involve ques- 
tions of civil, personal, and property 
rights. Some legal aspects of these 
questions are discussed here, but the 
reader is cautioned that general ob- 
servations made should be verified 
by checking the statutes and court 
decisions of particular states. 

One pupil in five in the United 
States is transported to and from 
school daily by means of transpor- 
tation provided by the school. 
Statutes of the states uniformly per- 
mit this activity, and, under certain 
conditions, the provision is manda- 
tory. Most statutes do not, however, 
authorize the use of school-owned 
transportation for purposes of trans- 
porting pupils as participants or 
spectators to school-sponsored 
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events such as athletic, music, and 
speech contests. 

Attorney-generals in some states 
have sanctioned the practice and 
statutes in 17 states have legalized 
it. However, no court, in the ab- 
sence of specific statutory authority, 
has upheld transportation of pupils 
for student activity reasons. It 
would seem that organizations of 
secondary-school principals in such 
states where there is no legislative 
authority for extracurricular trans- 
portation of pupils would find it 
prudent to encourage the enactment 
of such legislation. 

For reasons which are considered 
educationally and socially sound, 
pupils’ health and welfare interests 
are being given increasing attention 
by the school. This area, too, has 
come under judicial surveillance. 

-Generally speaking, the courts 
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have upheld the authority of boards 
of education to employ doctors, 
nurses, and dentists. In these cases, 
however, courts have generally 
drawn a sharp distinction between 
medical and dental inspection and 
treatment. The former has been ap- 
proved, the latter has generally been 
disapproved. 

The right of secondary schools to 
maintain cafeterias has usually met 
with judicial favor. This is rather 
interesting since only a minority of 
states have legislation directly au- 
thorizing school cafeterias. 

Typical is the conclusion of a 
Nebraska court: “Cafeterias are rec- 
ognized adjuncts to public high 
schools.” 

Courts have generally denied the 
petitions of those who allege that 
the activities of the school “hurt 
their business.’’ Thus, it has been 


held as no argument against the 
operation of a school store that it 
hurt the business of someone en- 
gaged in selling school supplies. 
The interest of the pupils and of 
their educational program is held 
to be paramount. 


In a very interesting Tennessee 
case it was held that won activities 
could not curtail the activity pro- 
gram of a school. The musicians’ 
unions in Tennessee had apparently 
been irked because of the number 
of times when bands made up of 
union musicians lost opportunities 
to play because the free services of 
high-school bands were obtained in- 
The Tennessee legislature 
enacted a statute which permitted 
school bands to play only at school 


stead. 
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functions, patriotic, religious, cul- 
tural, or official affairs of govern- 
ment agencies to which no admis- 
sion was charged. But the Tennessee 
Supreme Court held this law to be 
unconstitutional, saying that: “Stu- 
dents are entitled to the benefits of 
the state's institutions under gen- 
eral laws. We think their extracur- 
ricular activities cannot be penalized 
for the sole purpose of profit to an- 
other group.” 


COURTS IN AGREEMENT 


In some areas there have been a 
number of court cases in which the 
courts have agreed so uniformly that 
the matter is generally conceded to 
be well settled. Thus, in the high- 
school fraternity cases the right of 
school boards to bar secret societies 
has been almost universally upheld. 

A number of years ago dancing 
was frequently challenged as an ac- 
tivity sponsored in or by schools. It 
scems now to be well settled that 
regardless of differences in moral 
convictions, boards of education 
have authority to permit or sponsor 
dancing in schools if they so desire. 
However, in one California case it 
was held that a board could not 
require dancing as a part of a com- 
pulsory program of physical educa- 
tion. 

Of interest to secondary-school 
principals are some recent cases in- 
volving extracurricular assignments 
for teachers. In Rhode Island, the 
Supreme Court of that state held 
that a provision in a school com- 
mittee’s form of contract with pub- 
lic high-school teachers requiring 
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them to perform such extracurricu- 
lar activities as might be assigned 
was not in excess of the committee’s 
authority and did not violate teacher 
tenure laws. 

Even more strikingly illustrative 
of this principle was a recent case 
originating in New York City. The 
board discussed the implied powers 
of teachers’ contracts at considerable 
length, concluding as follows: 


The broad grant of authority to fix 
“duties” of teachers is not restricted to 
classroom instruction. Any teaching duty 
‘within the scope of the license held by 
a teacher may properly be imposed. The 
day in which the concept was held that 
teaching duty was limited to classroom 
instruction has long since passed 
Teachers in the fields of English and 
social studies and undoubtedly in other 
areas may be expected to coach plays; 
physical training teachers may, be re- 
quired to both intramural and 
interschool athletic teams; teachers may 
be assigned to supervise educational 
trips which are properly a part of the 
school curriculum. The band instructor 
may be required to accompany the band 
if it leaves the building. These are il- 
lustrations of some of the duties which 
boards of education have clear legal justi- 
fication to require of their employes. A 
board is not required to pay additional 
compensation for such The 
duty assigned must be within the scope 
of teachers’ duties. 


coach 


services. 


The phrase “within the scope of 
teachers’ duties” was interestingly 
analyzed by a lower court in Penn- 
sylvania recently when it was held 
that a teacher could not be compell- 
ed to perform duty at a football 
game, since this came outside the 
scope of teaching duties. 

In the spring of 1952, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
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decided two important public-school 
cases. A New Jersey statute requir- 
ing Bible reading in the schools was 
upheld. The “‘released-time’’ for re- 
ligious instruction programs, which 
has had somewhat a checkered and 
uneasy existence since the McCol- 
lum decision in Illinois, was clari- 
fied by a new decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which indi- 
cated that the New York City plan 
of “‘released-time’’ violated no con- 
stitutional provisions. 

One of the very pertinent prob- 
lems facing secondary schools in 
some parts of the country is that of 
segregation. Several years ago the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held in several college and univer- 
sity cases that segregation was un- 
constitutional. Just before the court 
recessed for the summer in 1952 it 
indicated that it had accepted juris- 
diction in two important public- 
school cases involving segregation— 
one being appealed from Kansas 
and one from South Carolina. In 
addition, a very significant decision 
by Judge Seitz in a lower court de- 
cision in Delaware will be watched 
with interest, as this case too in- 
volves segregation. The school year 
1952-1953 will very probably see 
a pronouncement on this important 
matter by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Many issues concerning secondary 
education are being reviewed by 
state and federal courts. The sec- 
ondary-school principal needs to 
keep abreast of the decisions and 
be able to understand and analyze 
the philosophy of the courts. 6 





British and American Studies on Effects of 


Coaching for Objective Tests 


HENRY CHAUNCEY 


In Annual Report of the Educational Testing Service 


wo N Great Britain, where the 
number of universities is much 
smaller than in the United States, it 
is possible for less than 4 percent 
of the university-age group to at- 
tend college. For most British stu- 
dents the die is already cast by the 
time they leave elementary school. 

On the basis largely of the results 
of a standardized intelligence test 
and attainment tests in English and 
mathematics administered at the age 
of 11-and-a-half or thereabouts— 
“eleven plus,”—approximately 15 
percent of elementary school grad- 
uates are admitted to grammar 
school, where precollege training is 
provided. The students who fail to 
win grammar-school places must 
perforce attend the ‘secondary mod- 
ern school,” or a “technical high 
school,” neither of which provides 
the prerequisite instruction for uni- 
versity entrance. 

By and large the decision con- 
cerning the type of secondary edu- 
cation the individual will receive— 
which in turn determines the kinds 
of vocational opportunities he will 
have—hinges on his performance 
on these eleven-plus examinations. 
In these circumstances, the examina- 
tions loom very large in importance 
—so large that some of the primary 
schools, despite the best efforts of 
authorities to prevent it, have taken 
to giving their students practice or 
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coaching in intelligence tests similar 
to those used in the actual selection 
procedures. 

It was Dr. P. E. Vernon—well 
known for his work in the measure- 
ment of human abilities—who re- 
cently pointed up some of the ef- 
fects of these practices on the se- 
lection procedures. He showed that 
according to a number of studies 
students who had some practice or 
coaching in tests similar to those 
used in the eleven-plus testing gain- 
ed considerable advantage—an ad- 
vantage of as many as 14 IQ points 
over students who had had neither 
practice nor coaching. Dr. Vernon 
advocated as a solution of this diffi- 
culty that all schools be authorized 
to apply a practice test and coach 
on it for three or four hours. 

Were it not for the fact that the 
eleven-plus intelligence tests had 
been presumed to measure “native 
intelligence”—which by definition 
cannot be improved—it seems quite 
possible that public attention would 
have focused, as Dr. Vernon in- 
tended it should, on the need for 
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controlling the effects of differences 
in experience among the examinees 
on selection procedures that were 
otherwise reasonably _ satisfactory. 
But Dr. Vernon’s disclosures had a 
very different effect. His figures 
were seized on as evidence of the 
unfairness of the tests and strong 
argument for their abandonment. 


COMPARABLE 


There is no American counter- 
part of the cleven-plus examina- 
tions, since any larger-scale, form- 
alized educational selection takes 
place much later in the student's 
school career. But certain American 
tests, such as the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test of the College Entrance 
Exzmination Board, are generally 
comparable in purpose in that they, 
too, are used primarily to furnish 
an indication that is relatively un- 
affected by the specific kind of 
training the student has previously 
received, of his aptitude for further 
academic work. 

A aumber of studies are now go- 
ing on to investigate the effects of 
coaching on performance on such 
tests as the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
as well as on the Selective Service 
College Qualification Test. In con- 
nection with this college student de- 
ferment program there had been 
some concern lest the use of a test 
as a method of qualifying for defer- 
ment would be subject to the weak- 
ness that a passing score could be 
obtained by cramming. Such studies 
while incomplete, indicate that 
gains, apparently due to coaching, 
especially in some test sections, have 
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been made. However, while they 
are statistically significant, these 
gains are so small, in the aggregate, 
as to be almost inconsequential from 
a practical standpoint. 

The difference between the re- 
sults of American studies and the 
British findings are not, one would 
gather, primarily attributable to dif- 
ferences in the age of the subjects 
concerned, since Dr. Vernon has 
stated that the practice and coach- 
ing effects noted for school children 
on the intelligence tests were also 
found for adults. American young- 
sters are much better acquainted 
with objective tests in general than 
British youngsters, and practice and 
coaching effects would tend so be 
smaller for that reason. Probably 
the most important factor involved, 
however, is the difference in the 
kinds of tests used. 

British testers, attempting to 
measure “native intelligence’ di- 
rectly, have tended to make use of 
unfamiliar materials, as unrelated 
as possible to the subjects’ everyday 
experiences. American testers on the 
other hand—and particularly of re- 
cent years—have concerned them- 
selves with individual differences in 
developed ability, relying primarily 
on familiar materials as their source 
of test items. 

From such evidence as is avail- 
able at present, it would seem that 
the use of items based on materials 
remote from daily experience has 
not proved notably successful in 
measuring intelligence apart from 
developed competence, while prov- 
ing, 1f anything, peculiarly suscepti- 
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ble to the effects of differences in 
test-sovhistication among the ex- 
aminees. 

Compared with the highly re- 
opportunities for higher 
education available in Great Britain 
and in most other countries, educa- 
tional facilities in our Own country 
are relatively abundant. So far as 
secondary education is concerned, 
the individual is quite free to 
undertake any type of program he 
can handle. So far as college en- 
trance is concerned, the applicant 
who fails to gain admission to the 


stricted 


college of his choice this year may 
apply again next year, or he may 
apply elsewhere now. 

Training opportunities at the 
graduate and professional school 
level are more limited, but at worst 
the applicant who fails to qualify 
for the training he has pianned, in 
medicine, for example, still has the 


option of entering a related profes- 
sional ficld, like veterinary medi- 
cine, or biochemistry. 

Certainly in none of the large- 
scale educational or vocational selec- 


tion programs in this country are 
tests invested with the awesome de- 
gree of determinism that obtains in 
the case of the British eleven-plus 
examinations. So long as this re- 
mains the case, it is not likely that 
the problem of coaching will arise 
with us in the same virulent form 
that it has taken in the British sit- 
uation. 

Nevertheless, it would 
necessary to recognize that some at- 
tempts at coaching or cramming are 
likely to occur whenever the out- 


seem 
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come of a testing program is of 
considerable importance to the in- 
dividual, his family, or his school. 
To condemn all such efforts out of 
hand js both unrealistic and futile; 
it is, in fact, by no means unlikely 
that the same kind of motivation 
that spurs a student on to excel in 
his studies may often underlie at- 
tempts of this kind. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


On the other hand, it is mani 
festly undesirable to permit any ap- 
plicant to gain an unwarranted ad- 
vantage over others. The ideal reso- 
lution of the dilemma would lie in 
the use of tests so constituted that 
an increase in test score must be- 
token a concomitant improvement 
in the type of performance the test 
is intended to predict. 

One way to eliminate coaching as 
a problem would be to use only 
tests with very high intrinsic valid- 
ity and encourage coaching, since, 
in the case of such tests, effective 
coaching becomes indistinguishable 
from effective teaching or, stated 
differently, since cramming for such 
tests actually improves the students’ 
later performance. This, of course, 
is a goal which we can achieve only 
in part with existing measurement 
techniques 

Even in the absence of a complete 
array of intrinsically valid measures, 
however, attempts at coaching or 
cramming can be prevented from 
adversely affecting selection proce- 
dures by routinely pretesting new 
test materials for susceptibility to 
coaching and by checking at repeat- 
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ed intervals to ensure that the va- 
lidity of ongoing programs is main- 
tained. 

Both with respect to the problem 
of coaching and also quite apart 
from that problem, whenever the 
outcome of a selection program is 
of considerable importance to the 
individual or to the selecting 
agency, it would seem highly de- 
sirable to make use of any avail- 
able concerning earlier 
performance in conjunction with 
test scores. 

The trend in this country, in fact, 
has been in exactly this direction. 
When selection tests first came into 


evidence 


use, there was some tendency— 
though never widespread—to place 
excessive reliance on the results, to 
the exclusion of cther available 
kinds of information. Now, al- 
though the predictive efficiency of 
the tests has improved considerably 
since the early days, it has become 
standard practice, wherever possi- 
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ble, to use the test results in con- 
junction with relevant available evi- 
dence of previous performance. 

This has come about largely be- 
cause we have learned that the pre- 
dictive efficiency of the two types 
of information is generally higher 
than that which can be obtained 
with tests alone, but also in part be- 
cause we have tended to avoid 
creating the kind of psychological 
pressure on the examinee that is in- 
herent in the opposite type of ap- 
proach. 

The growing tendency to regard 
educational (and implicitly, voca- 
tional) selection. as a continuous 
process, that should begin when the 
student enters school and continue 
throughout his school years, pres- 
ages an even stronger trend in the 
future towards the systematic main- 
tenance and utilization of cumula- 
tive records of both test perform- 
ance and school performance during 
the student's entire school career. @ 


A TEST is not a hickory stick. It is not, and should not be, 
an instrument of torture. It is a tool to aid learning. It is a 
breather during which the pupil looks back to see where he 
has been, and the teacher looks to see where the pupil is 
to proceed. 

A test is not a magic divining rod, prepared only by 
experts. Pupils can help prepare tests as valid as those of 
teacher or expert. 

A test is not the final payoff of instruction. It does not 
give the whole answer about a child or his learning. It is 
only one means of measurement. It should be used along 
with observations of programs, anecdotal notes, and pupil 
opinion of himself —Teacher's Letter. 





It’s No Secret 


Why We Are Losing Teachers 


JAMEs A. CAMPBELL 


In The Indiana Teacher 


On every hand we hear such ex- 
pressions as ‘education is big busi- 
ness’; “the true wealth of a com- 
munity does not lie in its silver, 
gold, and capital assets, but rather 
in the boys and girls therein’; and 
“the role of the teacher is one that 
determines the future of mankind.” 
Certainly everywhere lip service is 
given to such truisms but what are 
we doing about it? 

The status of a trade or profes- 
sion and its standing is related pro- 
portionately to the training and ex- 
perience requirements and the re- 


muneration that may be expected. 
It would seem to the writer that it 
is about time to insist on a realistic 


approach to the teacher problem. 
As a superintendent of schools 
I know that teachers leave our 
school systems each year in increas- 
ingly larger numbers to seek and 
gain better wages and more security 
in outside industry. I also know that 
each summer it is necessary for me 
and my fellow superintendents to 
spend an ever-increasing amount of 
time in filling key teaching posts 
with well-trained individuals who 
give promise of making a valuable 
contribution to education. In many 
cases the teachers we need are not 
available and if they are available, 
they are not attracted to teaching 
positions that they could ably fill 
because of the salary schedule. 





James A. Campbell is Superinten- 
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This is not a new problem but it 
is a problem that we have not been, 
or are not, solving and one which is 
growing in intensity with each pass- 
ing year. Basically, we know that 
present salary and retirement 
provisions are such that youth, 
either prepared or thinking about 
preparation, are not attracted to the 
teaching profession. 

At the elementary level, we are 
only preparing one for about every 
five teachers that are needed. At the 
secondary level, the number being 
prepared is much more satisfactory. 
But in both cases the number of 
teachers that are prepared each year 
dwindles appreciably as they are 
lost to the profession by more at- 
tractive offers in other fields of 
work. It seems, actually, to be a fair 
statement that many other indus- 
tries and professions like young 
people with teacher preparation. 

While I have been aware of all 
the aforementioned factors for 
many years, this situation has been 
brought all the more vividly to my 
attention because of a personal ex- 
perience. My son was recently grad- 
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uated from Purdue University and 
due to military training require- 
ments was privileged to have a year 
of graduate work in education. He 
has the equivalent of five years of 
training and is licensed to teach the 
science group to include physics and 
chemistry and mathematics. He had 
a satisfactory experience as a prac- 
tice teacher and a desire to enter 
the profession. 

The state minimum salary re- 
quires that he must be paid at least 
$2475 as a beginning teacher in a 
nine months’ school. He was offer- 
ed beginning salaries ranging from 
$3100 to $3400 and just before 
the current school term began, he 
was offered $3600. He also knows 
that if he accepts the teaching pro- 
fession and continues as a success- 
ful teacher he may expect after 25 
years a salary of somewhere around 
$5000. A salary of $5000 with ulti- 
mate retirement is not a too satis- 
factory figure. 

My son was interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of 10 major business or- 
ganizations who offered him much 
larger beginning salaries with very 
attractive bonus and retirement pro- 
grams. It was also pointed out to 
him that it was possible to hit the 
higher salary brackets within a few 
years. Of course, in his case, he did 
not have to make any decision for 
he will be spending the next three 
or more years in the armed forces. 

But the crux of the entire prob- 
lem and the question as to whether 


he will ever enter the teaching pro- 
fession seems to be fairly obvious. 
He tells me, “Dad, I would like to 
teach but I also want to get married 
and have a family, and do many of 
the things that should be the privi- 
lege of youth. I must be thinking 
about providing and doing the very 
best that I can for that family 
group.” 

My daughter is a_ beginning 
teacher this year in the Connersville 
schools. It would seem that current 
salary practices are more satisfactory 
for women. I am not inviting an 
argument as to the relative merits 
for paying beginning men and wom- 
en teachers on a different salary 
schedule. I am pointing out that the 
present salary schedule in our state 
is not attracting and will not hold 
fine young men with families in the 
teaching profession. At the same 
time, added incentive must be given 
to the recruitment of elementary 
teachers, both men and women, and 
that means better salaries and better 
retirement provisions. 

It seems to me that the teaching 
profession must become realistically 
competitive in its bid for fine young 
people to enter the profession in 
the numbers that are needed. We 
have been led to believe that our 
big job was to recruit youths for 
future teachers, but it seems to me 
that it is high time that we recog- 
nize the fact that our big job is to 
insure a future for the youth who 
enter the teaching profession. e 


Costa Rica has more teachers than soldiers. 








Special Features of Curriculums Designed for 


The Gifted Child 


PAUL Witty 


In Exceptional Children 


U E need, in the United States, 


more men and women of superior 
ability as leaders in business, educa- 
tion, journalism, labor, scientific re- 
search, and government. Our gifted 
children constitute the nation’s 
greatest potential resource to meet 
this need. To become effective lead- 
ers, however, gifted children will 
require appropriate educational op- 
portunities. 

Educators are awakening to the 
fact that many gifted children in 
our secondary 
schools have been, and are now neg- 


elementary and 
lected. Recently, however, there has 
been a renewed interest in the gift- 
ed, and attempts are being made to 
offer them greater stimulation, en- 
riched experiences, and more chal- 
lenging opportunities. This is an 
important step in the conservation 
of ability. It is hoped that the fu- 
ture will bring an even greater in- 
terest in the full development of 
our greatest resource—gifted chil- 
dren and youth. 

Who are the gifted? With the de- 
velopment of the intelligence test 
and its widespread use, gifted chil- 
dren were defined and selected in 
accord with high IQ. L. M. Terman 
referred to those children whose in- 
telligence quotients were 130 or 
higher, as “gifted.” In his early 
studies he found that about 1 per- 
cent had IQ's of 130 or higher. 
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These children, as identified by 
intelligence tests, possess outstand- 
ing abstract or verbal intelligence. 
But the intelligence test does not en- 
able us to identify all gifted chil- 
dren. Expression is blocked in some 
children by strong emotion or by 
insecurity traceable to deprivations 
at home. In communities which 
offer children only submarginal or 
very meager opportunities the ex- 
pression of intelligence may be dif- 
ferent from that found in more for- 
tunate or privileged areas. More- 
over, there are chilren whose abili- 
ties in art, music, or writing can be 
recognized only by performance. 

Perhaps it is desirable to broaden 
our definition and to consider any 
child gifted whose performance, in 
a potentially valuable line of human 
activity, is consistently remarkable. 
Abundant opportunities should be 
offered in both home and school for 
the release and expression of such 
abilities. 

The task of identifying many 
gifted children will lie in the hands 
of their classroom teachers. To ac- 
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complish this task, teachers should 
use the results of tests supplement- 
ed by continuous and discriminating 
_ observation of their pupils. 

Genetic have revealed 
clearly the falsity of many opinions 
about gifted children. Contrary to 
popular thought, the gifted pupil 
has been shown to be physically su- 
perior, attractive, well-rounded— 
not the physical weakling and social 
misfit so often pictured. 

The gifted pupil excels in all his 
schoolwork. His general educational 
growth progresses at such a rapid 
rate that in the upper elementary 
school he has acquired knowledges 
and skills which surpass those of 


studies 


children two or three grades above 
him. By the time the gifted child 
is 10, he usually has educational at- 
tainments far in excess of the aver- 
age for his grade. 


The gifted child needs additional 


stimulating and challenging experi- 
ence. It is in the provision of in- 
dividually suitable activities that 
the school may operate to foster the 
full development of gifted children. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE GIFTED 


There are, of course, many ways 
in’ which for the 
gifted will resemble that designed 
for children generally. But the cru- 
cial principle in building curricu- 


the curriculum 


lums for this group is that curricu- 
lums should be developed to accord 
with the high level of ability and 
the unique nature and needs of 
gifted children. 

Schools 
ciently challenging and varied ma- 


must introduce  suffi- 
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terials and experiences so that the 
gifted child will be stimulated to 
make steady progress and continu- 
ous growth. The curriculum for the 
gifted child must be extended and 
enriched in full recognition of his 
accelerated rate of mental develop- 
ment, his many-sided interests, and 
his need for emotional and social 
adjustment. 

The gifted child requires a cur- 
riculum adapted to his extremely 
rapid rate of learning. Experimental 
studies show that the gifted child 
usually masters the skills of his 
grade in half the time ordinarily 
devoted to them. The extra time 
should not be devoted to more of 
the same type of endeavor or to 
busy work; neither should it con- 
sist largely of advanced subject mat- 
ter. 

In certain special classes and in 
some of the special schools, the time 


_saved in mastering the skills is used 


as a part of a program that includes 
a variety of challenging individual 
and group experiences. In the Ma- 
jor Work Classes of Cleveland, for 
example, such provisions include 
opportunities 'to study French, to 
participate in an extensive reading 
and language program, to develop 
and report on research, to take part 
in varied games and recreational 
pursuits, and to experiment in the 
field of science. 

The conspicuous feature of all 
such programs is their adaptation 
and development to meet the needs 
and to challenge the ability of the 
gifted pupil as he develops. 

The gifted child needs a curvicu- 
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lum of diversified experience to 
suit his many-sided interests and to 
produce well-rounded development. 
Desirable programs for gifted chil- 
dren and youth stress the signifi- 
cance of varied recreational activi- 
ties, hobbies, excursions, parental 
participation, and the use of com- 
munity resources. 

Participation of parents is a con- 
spicuous feature of the curriculum 
of the Hunter College Elementary 
School program. In Orange, New 
Jersey, a group of clubs offer 
scholarships to gifted children. Mu- 
seums throughout the nation invite 
gifted children to classes in art, 
science, history, and dramatics, un- 
der the leadership of inspired 
teachers. Churches are providing 
opportunities for gifted children to 
render service in human relation- 
ships and to receive training in 
spiritual leadership. 

The gifted child requires a cur- 
riculum that will enable him grad- 
ually to attain social maturity. Al- 
though the gifted child is somewhat 
superior to the average child in his 
social development, he is by no 
means as far ahead in this respect 
as he is in his mental development. 
The discrepancy between the rate of 
his mental growth and his social de- 
velopment does-create problems. 

For example, a gifted child, 10 
years old, who defined flaunt as “‘to 
display or show with intent to 
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show” and Mars as ‘god of war, 
planet, also a verb,” was somewhat 
unsocial. He would play neither 
with children of his own chronolog- 
ical age nor with those of his mental 
age. An exceptionally capable teach- 
er offered him a chance to partici- 
pate in a book club and in a camera 
group which he found of interest 
and value. 

The gifted child of five may dis- 
play the mental ability of an eight- 
or nine-year-old child. Physically he 
may be somewhat superior to other 
five-year-old children, but by no 
means so well developed as children 
two or three years older. His social 
development may be somewhat su- 
perior but not accelerated in pro- 
portion to his mental growth. It is 
not surprising that some bright chil- 
dren who understand such words 
as cooperation and /oyalty may not 
behave in a superior way in situa- 
tions in which traits such as cooper- 
ation or loyalty are expected. The 
gifted child needs experiences that 
will enable him to translate his un- 
derstanding into action. 

One of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the programs in the 
Major Work Classes and in special 
schools for the gifted is the provi- 
sion of opportunities for such ex- 
perience. Thus, the attainment of 
social adjustment and emotional ma- 
turity is a goal in the education of 
the gifted. e 


Due little one told her mother that she had learned to 
play the triangle in nursery school. “I bang and bang and 
then stop and let the ding-dong come out,” she said. 














Half Businessman and Half Educator 


Who’s Behind the Textbook Business? 


In National Parent-Teacher 


Son of the famous old text- 
books are remembered by name: 
McGuffeys Readers, Webster's 
Blue-back Speller, the New Eng- 
land Primer, for example. But how 
many of us know the names of the 
publishers with the foresight and 
the initiative to publish them? Who 
are the men and women that are 
publishing today’s textbooks—the 
books we hear criticized and 
praised? What of the textbook :n- 
dustry? 

We Americans like to think of 
ourselves as a tough and adventur- 
ous breed, and the nation’s progress 
confirms this belief. Textbook pub- 


lishers are cut of the same stripe. 
They not only have to be tough and 
adventurous but also devoted to an 
ideal, the ideal of a continually 


improving education for every 
American boy and girl. And theirs 
is a more competitive business than 
most, with relatively small sales and 
modest profits. 

Incredible but true is the fact 
that annual sales for the entire text- 
book publishing industry are less 
than sales of the casket industry or 
of the respective industries produc- 
ing dental equipment and supplies, 
dog food, brushes, and canvas prod- 
ucts. And more than 70 publishing 
companies split this surprisingly 
small pie. In 1951, when the last 
financial survey of the industry was 
made, total sales of elementary- and 
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high-school textbooks were only 
$99,850,000. There are some indi- 
vidual industrial companies who do 
more, business in a single working 
day than is done in a year by all 
the textbook publishers combined. 
How much does the publisher 
make from the sales of textbooks? 
Thirty percent? Twenty percent? 
Ten? Five? Believe it or not, the 
textbook publishers received only 
4.6 percent profit on 1951 sales 
after taxes. And who ever heard of 
the inventor being paid more royalty 
than the manufacturer received in 
profit? Here’s an example of just 
that. The authors of textbooks were 
paid, in royalties, 6.7 percent of 
dollar sales compared to the pub- 
lishers’ 4.6 percent in net profit. 
What of these: people who make 
and sell textbooks? There are the 
salesmen. Teachers and school ad- 
ministrators probably know a dozen 
or more textbooks salesmen—the 
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largest single group in the industry. 
There are about 900 of them scat- 
tered over the country, traveling 
from school to school five days a 
weck, 10 months a year. Most of 
these men are former teachers, and 
the successful ones not only know 
their product from cover to cover 
but also understand the educational 
theories and teaching techniques 
their textbooks reflect. They make 
a valuable contribution by keeping 
school personnel informed of new 
instructional materials and 
methods of using modern teaching 
techniques. 


ncw 


This is the selling procedure. 
But the customers for textbooks are 
not content to rely on what the 
textbook salesman says or what he 
shows them of his product. They 
want to study the new book itself, 
because to the teacher the textbook 
is an assistant and a companion 
with a long-term job. It was for this 
reason that the practice of sending 
“examination copies” to committees 
of teachers for detailed study and 
evaluation was developed. 


THE PUBLISHER 


But what manner of man is the 
textbook publisher himself? Some- 
times he is a former teacher with a 
teacher's devotion to education. 
Usually he is a former textbook 
salesman with an intimate knowl- 
edge of what goes on in hundreds 
of classrooms and what kinds of in- 
structional materials the teacher 
needs to do her teaching job. His 
business experience and background 


have usually been superimposed on 
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a successful teaching and selling ca- 
reer. The company he helps to ad- 
minister is generally small, and 
quite often he owns part of the 
business. 

So the textbook publisher is half 
businessman and half educator. His 
business may fall into one of three 
basic categories. He may be a pub- 
lisher of elementary- and high- 
school textbooks and _ classroom 
periodicals ; he may publish college 
books; or he may publish reference 
books such as encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and atlases. Some publish- 
ers serve only the elementary 
schools, some the high schools, and 
some the colleges. Other publishers 
serve all three markets; some serve 
two of the three. 


THE ONE MAJOR PROTECTION 


The textbook publisher has one 
major 
gives him an “exclusive” on the 
books he publishes. His competitor 
can imitate his product, but because 
of copyright protection he can't 
duplicate it. Schools that want a 
particular book buy it only from its 
publisher. Thus, provided the price 
stays in line, he can be assured of 
the order for a few years at least. 

If the publisher correctly gauges 
the market, his inventory is sure to 
move, even though it may move 
slowly, and his investment in plates 
is likely to be recovered, too, in 
time. Hence the American copyright 
law not only protects the author 
from plagiarism, but it also pro- 
vides the necessary guarantee to 
justify the publisher's relatively 


protection. The copyright 
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large investment in plates and in- 
ventory. 

A successful textbook is long- 
lived and stays in print for several 
years. But after the title is four or 
five years old, orders are largely re- 
placements and are comparatively 
small. So to keep prices down, the 
publisher must then print a two or 
three years’ supply. The more he 
prints, the less his per-unit cost. 

The publisher's business is a 
highly seasonal one and his manu- 
facturing problems are many. Most 
businessmen would be astounded 
at the amount of capital constantly 
tied up in inventory. And they 
would be further amazed to learn 
of the size of the inventory in re- 
lation to sales and to the low turn- 
over. 

Does it still sound easy? Then 
consider, too, that the textbook pub- 
lisher must keep up with the times. 
One has only to compare today’s 
textbooks with those of earlier times. 
The graphic arts have provided new 
ways (but costly ones!) to attract 
and hold attention with color, illus- 
trations, and modern type. 

At the same time research 1s con- 
stantly uncovering facts that almost 
daily alter the views and theories 
of historians, grammarians, mathe- 
maticians, and scientists. Writing a 
textbook is not just a matter of 
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adding new information. It requires 
expensive, painstaking, original 
and creative efforts. 

The total textbook market is a 
fairly stable one. It has been grow- 
ing ever since the textbook industry 
began in this country. Yet the finest 
market can go begging if someone 
cannot provide a product at a profit. 
Although every day it costs more to 
produce and sell a textbook, text- 
book prices have not gone up as fast 
as costs. More than that, the books 
required today are more elaborately 
illustrated and therefore must be 
printed in larger and larger quanti- 
ties to keep unit costs down. 

Few will deny that the textbook 
publishers play a big and essential 
part in education. Still the cost of 
textbooks amounts to only a little 
more than 1 percent of the total 
cost of public education to the tax- 
payer. The foundations of learning, 
between the covers of attractive and 
accurate textbooks, provide so much 
to so many at such a relatively low 
cost! 

The men who are devoted to pub- 
lishing these books, for small profits 
in a highly competitive market, de- 
serve our recognition. Though they 
have always remained anonymous, 
they continue to contribute their ef- 
forts and their skills to the educa- 
tion of our children. e 


Chinese is publishing far more books than any other 
country. The 1950 figures show 22,338 different titles pub- 
lished in Germany compared to 17,072 in Great Britain, 
11,850 in France, and 11,000 in the United States. 








Is English “Monstrous in Complicated Phonics”? 


Spelling—From Spoken Word to 
Written Symbol 


PAuL R. HANNA and JAMEs T. Moore, Jr. 


In The Elementary School Journal 


—Speiune as a subject of in- 
struction is in need of reexamina- 
tion. In spite of many experiments 
in methods of teaching this subject 
and in spite of extensive research 
into the nature of the spelling prob- 
lem, we still have not found the 
answers we need. Children continue 
to display difficulty in learning to 
spell. 

The child, except in rare and un- 
usual cases, enters school with his 
habit of speech well developed. 
Our early instructional program 
should be so designed as to teach 
the child to “hear” and to “ana- 
lyze”’ his speech in such a way as 
to facilitate the spelling of his 
speech. 

First, then, in our attack on the 
spelling problem, we must recog- 
nize the child’s spoken vocabulary 
and make sure, through constant 
checking that he is pronouncing 
each word correctly and that he 
hears correctly the sounds that he 
speaks. 

What about these sounds? What 
about the excuse so many give for 
failure in spelling—"English is not 
a phonetic language’’? It is true 
that, compared with languages of 
most primitive peoples and with 
the languages of many advanced 
countries, English seems almost 
monstrous in its complicated 
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phonics. However, in spite of its 
many imperfections, the English 
system of writing is in origin and 
in its main features phonetic, or 
alphabetic. 

It is important that we guard 
against placing too much stress on 
the nonphonetic aspects of the 
English language and that we utilize 
the most effective way of stressing 
the phonetic elements of our lan- 
guage in the building of spelling 
power. Certainly we must show pu- 
pils that many of the sounds used 
in the English language, particularly 
consonant sounds, such as m, ¢, and 
p, are spelled with the same letters 
without variation. Furthermore, we 
must take advantage of the fact that 
for almost every sound in the lan- 
guage there is what might be called 
a “highly regular’’ spelling. 

These regularities—when particu- 
lar sounds are represented by par- 
ticular letters (the alphabetic prin- 
ciple)—must be brought to light 
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and not concealed from the child. 
We should, moreover, not let him 
become confused by irregularities as 
when the same letter may be used to 
represent another sound. Such varia- 
tions in our spelling demand care- 
ful handling if we are to take full 
advantage of the alphabetic nature 
of our language. 

The phonetic unit used in word 
analysis is the smallest unit of repre- 
sentation used in alphabetic writing 
—the irreducible, meaningful 
speech sound, or as the linguist 
terms it, a ‘“‘phoneme.”’ 

Materials, if they are properly 
graded would present, in the early 
years of instruction, primarily those 
words in which the phonemes have 
a high degree of spelling consis- 
tency. This same grading of instruc- 


tional materials would further pre- 
sent, in the later periods of instruc- 
tion, irregular spellings in groups 
according to their deviations from 
the alphabetic principles of the Eng- 


lish language. 


Our instructional materials, then, 
should be based on a reliable and 
thoroughgoing analysis of the letter 
representations of the sounds which 
occur in the lists of words we have 
sclected for use in teaching children 
to spell. Our efforts should be to 
give the child some guidance in the 
right phonetic direction. 

Teach him the principles which 
he will be able to apply immediate- 
ly in spelling the words he needs in 
his written expression. Let him learn 
by heart the spelling of words he 
needs to use immediately but which 
introduce phonetic elements that 


have not yet been taught to him. 
Above all, give him the techniques 
he needs for observing and learning 
the phonetic variations in our lan- 
guage without forcing his rate of 
learning or leading him into un- 
necessary errors and confusions. 

What is the best method of teach- 
ing the child to express in written 
form the sounds he hears and speaks 
in his oral communication? Probably 
most teachers use the simple meth- 
od of requiring the child to write 
a word x times, or until he suppos- 
edly masters it. This is the method 
wherein one depends on manual 
repetition, with some visual assis- 
tance, to master certain combina- 
tions of symbols used for each word 
studied. | 

There is no evidence to indicate 
that the average child retains for 
very long the spelling of words 
learned in this fashion. Moreover, 
in the time allotted for spelling, it is 
impossible to teach all the words a 
child will need to know if he is to 
engage in only limited written com- 
munication. Words learned in splen- 
did isolation are likely to remain in 
isolation with no relation to words 
of similar sound and construction. 
We are reasonably certain, further- 
more, that words cannot actually be 
taught in splendid isolation. Chil- 
dren should learn early the tech- 
niques which will ‘enable them to 
proceed successfully in making let- 
ter-sound association. 

While the spelldown has some 
use as a playful motivating device 
and makes some contribution as a 
means of training the ear in the cor- 
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rect hearing of sounds, its value as 
as instrument for mastery of the 
written word is doubtful. Spelling 
is definitely a writing problem. The 
only reason for learning to spell is 
the necessity for correctly transmit- 
ting our ideas on paper. And we 
cannot do this without a sure 
knowledge of the selection and the 
sequential placement of the sym- 
bols used to write the sound uttered. 

What about the integration of 
spelling with other subjects? Inte- 
gration—in the sense that spelling 
practice may emerge from lessons 
in social studies, literature, and sci- 
ence—is a very essential means of 
helping motivate the learning, to 
build meaning, and to make practi- 
cal use of spelling. There is, in fact, 
hardly any better way to direct a 
child’s attention to the importance 
of proficiency in spelling than that 
ot giving attention to, and practice 
in, accuracy in all his written work. 

There are some teachers who pre- 
fer to offer spelling as a part of 
the reading program. This practice 
does not scem to be satisfactory be- 
cause the child learns to read, not 
by mastering the individual syllables 
in a word, but by combining the 
sense of the context with only as 
many phonic clues as may be need- 
ed to identify the written form of 
a word with its spoken form and 
meaning. 

Furthermore, the reading process 
is actually the direct reverse of the 
spelling process. In reading we 
move from the written form of a 
word, to its spoken form, to its 
meaning. In spelling we start with 


the meaning and move to the word 
in our oral language which will ex- 
press the meaning, and thence to 
the written symbol representing it. 

Undoubtedly, the experience with 
the printed forms of words which 
children get in their reading con- 
tributes to the ease with which they 
learn to spell those particular words. 
But we should not retard the read- 
ing development of the child by 
having him stop, for the sake of 
spelling mastery, to dissect each 
word in the reading lesson; nor, on 
the other hand, dare we allow the 
child to develop careless habits of 
spelling because he is acquiring 
speed and understanding in the 
reading lesson. 

Proficiency in spelling is basic to 
success in all subjects where ideas 
must be expressed through writing. 
If we are to stress the development 
of genuine spelling power we must 
set aside a definite period of the 
day devoted entirely to the business 
of translating sounds into written 
symbols. 

This brings us to the question 
of “how many and how soon.” Our 
first job in teaching children to 
spell is to make certain that they 
can hear the sounds of the words 
they are to spell. The first words in- 
troduced would be those which the 
child needs in his written expres- 
sion. Most of these will be rela- 
tively simple words which can be 
used to illustrate the function of the 
beginning consonant sounds (such 
as fen, sit, put) and ending single 
consonant sounds (such as mam, big, 
rub). From there we might proceed 
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to the introduction of simple words 
that employ the beginning and/or 
ending double consonant sounds 
(such as this, stop, p/ant, bring). 

By selecting from the child’s 
spoken vocabulary simple words that 
begin or end with the same sound, 
and by: helping him note that we 
use the same symbol to write this 
sound, we aid the child to arrive in- 
ductively at the generalization about 
translating the sound into a symbol. 
When the written symbols repre- 
senting the consonant sounds have 
been thoroughly mastered, intro- 
duce the vowel symbols used to 
write the sounds heard in simple 
words (such as can, set, got, up). 
When these so-called ‘‘short-vowel” 
symbols have been mastered in as 
many simple words as are necessary 
to establish a pattern inductively, 
proceed to the study of symbols 
which represent the so-called “‘long- 
vowel” sounds in words (such as 
make, became, mile, go, use). 

The introduction of variant or ir- 
regular spellings of sounds (such as 
ai in lard, ay in may, and e7 in 
weight for the long a sound, and 
ow in own, oa in oak for the long o 
sound) should probably be deter- 
mined by their frequency of occur- 
rence or relative spelling consis- 
tency. 

Care should be taken to avoid 
giving the child the impression that 
the “right” or only way to spell 
speech sounds is the regular spell- 
ing. Our effort throughout must be 
to give him a sense of word pat- 
terns—a feeling for both the consis- 
tencies and the inconsistencies in 





the phonetic structure of our lan- 
guage. 

It is obvious that phonetic con- 
siderations should not be permitted 
to distort or to throw out of balance 
the word list used in the teaching of 
spelling. Words should be intro- 
duced, grade by grade, as nearly as 
possible in the order in which the 
child has need for them in his writ- 
ing. In any grade the teaching of 
the relations of sounds and letters 
must grow out of the word list for 
that grade. Only those principles 
which we know the child can imme- 
diately put into practice in his writ- 
ten work in other school subjects 
should be taught and only as many 
principles in any particular grade as 
he can reasonably be expected to 
assimilate without confusion. Prin- 
ciples rather than individual words 
should be emphasized, since chil- 
dren will undoubtedly learn most 
of the rare spelling variants by ob- 
servation and experience far better 
than by direct teaching. 

If the child is taught, beginning 
with the simplest of sound-symbol 
patterns to relate sound and written 
symbol, he will soon be able to 
arrive inductively at the spelling of 
most words that he can pronounce. 

This ability to transfer from one 
word to another the knowledge of 
phonic patterns which are similar is 
what we call “‘spelling power.” The 
achievement of a measure of spell- 
ing power should be the aim of 
every pupil; memory feats should 
be confined to those words or syl- 
lables that belong in no phonic 
group. ® 








Give the Girls a Better Break 


Are High Schools Neglecting the Girls? 


Howarp A. SHIEBLER 


In The Nation's Schools 


dre America’s high schools 
neglecting the girls? There are some 
prominent educators who believe 
they are. 

Warren Knox, who is assistant 
commissioner of education in charge 
of instruction in the New York high 
schools, declares that in spite of 
all the progress that has been made 
toward providing equal opportunity 
for women, ‘Our schools are large- 
ly geared to the requirements of a 
man’s world. Girls are the forgot- 
ten sector of our high-school 
youth.” 

The late Francis T. Spaulding, 
when president of the University of 
the State of New York, stated flatly 
that the education of girls was being 
neglected. He said, “. . . Girls have 
interests and aptitudes quite differ- 
ent from those of boys. We should 
consider what they are going to do 
when they get out of school. We 
are wasting a great possibility. We 
are trying to fit girls into a brand 
of education not suited to them.” 

Why is this so, and what should 
be done to give the girls a better 
break? Certainly something should 
be done, because the girls have been 
good natured and uncomplaining 
about the whole thing. Fewer girls 
than boys drop out of high school 
before finishing the fourth-year 
course even though it isn’t adapted 
to their interests and aptitudes. 
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High-school courses were plan- 
ned originally for boys with a view 
to meeting the entrance require- 
ments of men’s colleges. These 


. were accepted without much ques- 


tion as good courses for girls. Girls 
are the intellectual equals of boys; 
therefore they ought to study the 
same subjects as boys and in the 
same way. The trend was toward 
coeducational high schools, so why 
have separate courses of study? 


INTERESTS ARE DIFFERENT 


Little consideration seems to have 
been given to the fact that the 
men’s colleges were preparing for 
the professions into which compara- 
tively few women go—medicine, 
law, engineering, and _ theology. 
Little consideration was given to 
the fact that 80 percent of all 
American women are homemakers. 
No one seemed to take into account 
that the interests of high-school 
girls are different from the interests 
of high-school boys. No one point- 
ed out that men and women after 
leaving school lead different lives. 











NEGLECTING 


Even in the female academies of 
the past century this neglect of girls’ 
interests prevailed. A few of the 
girls’ schools, chiefly the finishing 
schools, taught the household arts 
and crafts and cultivated the social 
graces, but the college preparatory 
courses dominated then, as now, 
the secondary-education program for 
girls as well as for boys. 

In the high schools of today even 
the textbooks are partial to the boys 
to the disadvantage of the girls. 
Often the test questions are those 
better understood by boys than by 
girls. A question in mathematics is 
related to the dimensions of a 


boiler factory, while there is none 
which relates to the measurement of 
cloth or living-room draperies. In- 
stead of relating chemistry to the 


preparation of cosmetics or the 
manufacture of costume jewelry, we 
usually relate it to the oil industry 
or the compounding of fertilizer. 
Because women are now employ- 


ed in many positions similar to . 


those held by men, there is some 
justification for teaching girls some 
of the same things that are taught 
to boys. There are, however, many 
fields of endeavor which are par- 
ticularly suited to women and in 
which they have proved themselves 
extremely efficient. Except in the 
large cities, the modern school does 
not prepare effectively for these 


fields. 


THE HOMEMAKING CLASSES 


Many educators regard homemak- 
ing as the course that should be 
stressed most in high-school courses 
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for girls, and yet less than half the 
high-school girls in New York are 
enrolled in homemaking classes, 
largely because of other curricu- 
lum demands and because of tradi- 
tion. 

President Stoddard of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is one who classi- 
fies ‘‘expert homemaking” as a pro- 
fession with demands as exacting 
and rewards as exciting as any other 
profession He calls the inadequacy 
of “home education” courses one of 
the four major deficiencies in our 
schools. In his book On the Edu- 
cation of Women, Dr. Stoddard 
suggests: “Women’s education, as 
such, starting in high school, may 
well emphasize their protective role 
with children and youth; with the 
weak, the hurt, the ill, the depen- 
dent. In child bearing and child 
protection, the work of women in- 
evitably centers in the home, ra- 
diating out in complex fashion.”’ 

He is thinking in terms of moth- 
ers, nurses, teachers, workers in 
moves for civic betterment in the 
area of health, safety, housing, edu- 
cation, recreation, social welfare, 
city planning, and_ beautification. 
One can think of little that is not 
made better “by the touch of a 
woman’s hand,” but the schools 
pay little attention to the value of 
this touch. 

Modern housing, both as to ex- 
terior and to interior architecture, 
including modern kitchens, heating 
equipment, tile baths, picture win- 
dows, and many other improve- 
ments, has been greatly influenced 
for the better by women’s experi- 
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ence in the home but not by what 
they were taught in school. 

Girls who will seek careers out- 
side the home in the world of 
fashion, retail dry goods, advertis- 
ing, commercial art, and other fields 
are cramped in their high-school 
preparation by courses of study 
planned for boys. Only in the larger 
cities do they have the opportunity 
to study the things that will fit them 
for the career they are most eager 
to enter. Career women also marry 
and rear a family. They need prep- 
aration for two careers—one in 
business and the other in homemak- 
ing. 


Have the high schools looked 
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ahead to what the girls will do with 
themselves after they have been 
married for 25 ycars and their chil- 
dren are grown and have homes 
of their own? Unfortunately, they 
have not. The course of study for 
girls who may have two careers and 
a time in later life when they have 
the leisure and the drive to do 
something worth while is the same 
as the course for boys who will 
have but one career and who will 
pursue it until they are too old to 
work. 

We are not, in our high school, 
teaching the girls to be women and 
to do the things that women like to 
do and can do better than men. @ 


A Needed Course in Shopping 


ONE of these days I must go shopping! I am completely out 


of self-respect. 


I want to exchange self-righteousness I 


picked up the other day for some humility, which they say 
is less expensive and wears better. 

I want to look at some tolerance which is being used for 
wraps this season. Someone showed me some pretty samples 
of peace—we are a little low on that—and one can never 


have too much of it. 


And, by the way, I must try to match some patience that 
my neighbor wears. It is very becoming to her, and I 
think might look well on me. 

I might try on that little garment of long-suffering they 
are displaying. I never thought I wanted it, but I feel 


myself coming to it. 


Also, I must not forget to have my sense of humor 
mended. And look around for some inexpensive everyday 
goodness. It is surprising how quickly one’s stock of good- 


ness is depleted. 
Yes, 


Teacher. 


I must go shopping soon!—Minnesota Parent 





Germany's Version of the School Camp 


Country Homes for City Schools 


HANS WARNINGHOFF 


In Educational Leadership 


De author has always found 
great interest among American edu- 
cators in the country homes of Ger- 
many’s schools, the Schullandheim. 

Let me describe what an Ameri- 
can visitor would see were he to 
accompany me to the country home 
of the elementary school on Stader 
Street in Bremen. This one is locat- 
ed in Etelsen, situated in the Weser 
valley halfway between Bremen and 
Verden. 

We see in front of us a low, 
brown wooden building almost sur- 
rounded by fir trees. The windows, 
painted in white, are wide open. A 
small flower garden tended by chil- 
dren occupies a nonwooded space. 
Beyond the little garden the ground 
slopes down to the river. 

Just as we start to enter the build- 
ing a group of about 30 or 40 boys 
and girls arrive. They have been on 
a field trip during the morning and 
have just bathed in the river to cool 
off. Now they come tramping up 
the dune, singing lustily, and enter 
the house. 

We follow and come first into 
the dayroom which serves for meet- 
ings and as a dining room and on 
bad days as a classroom. Through 
sliding windows we see four or five 
mothers who are busy with huge 
kettles. Ahead of us in the middle 
of the large room a door opens into 
a corridor, and from the corridor 
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the children enter their bedrooms. 
Four or six children of the same sex 
occupy one room. To one side of 
the bedrooms is a huge veranda 
which permits a free view onto the 
beautiful landscape. 

After preparing for dinner the 
children return in small groups to 
the dayroom and start to give the 
mothers a helping hand. 

There are no orders or com- 
mands, everybody seems to know 
his job and to take over his duties 
without much ado. After dinner a 
group helps wash the dishes, while 
others play under the trees or read 
on the veranda, and enjoy the free 
hour before the afternoon group 
work begins. The class then breaks 
up into a number of groups each 
of which works on its special aspect 
of the central topic which presently 
is being studied by the whole class. 

Before we leave the teachers ex- 
plain to us with pride how parents, 
teachers, and children have created 
this home and kept it up with the 
work of their own hands, starting 
with practically nothing. First, there 
had been only a little barrack, then 
the wash- and shower-rooms had 
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been added, then the veranda, then 
the heating system, then the sport 
field, and finally the beach. 

“We have done it ourselves,’ we 
are told, “the fathers of our chil- 
dren, the mothers, the teachers and 
the children themselves.” 

The idea of the country home 
began to develop in Germany after 
the first World War and had risen 
to the number of 300 by 1933 when 
practically all new ideas and local 
initiative in education were killed 
by the Nazi regime. After the end 
of the second World War the pa- 
rents at once started a fight to re- 
trieve the old country homes that 
had been confiscated by the Nazis 
and turned into military hospitals or 
homes for the aged. 

Now the country home idea be- 
gan to spread. The terrible destruc- 
tion in the cities had made these 
wecks in the country more import- 
ant for the city children than ever. 
Of the 17 country homes around 
Bremen in operation at the start of 
the war, five have been returned to 
the schools and three more will be 
reopened this year. Four additional 
country homes have been created 
since 1948 and four more will be 
built next year. It has been an up- 
hill task to retrieve some of the 
former country homes, since many 
of them now are filled with refugees 
from the east and there is simply 
no place in the destroyed cities to 
shelter them. 

Three of the newly organized 
homes have been salvaged from the 
air-raid shelters and the storage 
vaults of a big munition depot out- 
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side of Bremen. This change-over 
from the war functions to peaceful 
purposes seems like a beautiful sym- 
bol. Through tedious work, parents, 
supported by bulldozers of the 
United States Army, have cleared 
three of the vaults. They have blast- 
ed holes into the thick walls in 
order to bring light into these 
dungeons. They have put in win- 
dows and painted the walls with 
gay colors, and thus turned the 
arsenal of destruction and the sym- 
bol of Nazi totalitarianism into 
beautiful homes, which offer space 
for six classes of the city schools, 
and a chance for children to spend 
wecks in fresh air, to learn to live 
with each other, and build a better 
democracy for the future. 

The most important practical 
question involved in the founding 
and upkeep of a country home is 
how to finance it. The Bremen 
country homes have, until last year, 
been financed by the parents of each 
school organized in a special or- 
ganization. In the most favorable 
these parent organizations 
have raised the money for the coun- 
try homes all by themselves. Very 
often, however, the parents were 
too poor to raise all the money and 
in that case had to borrow from 
private banks and to put up their 
private property as collateral. This 
naturally put a severe financial re- 
sponsibility and burden on a smaller 
part of the parents and could not 
exactly be called democratic. There- 
fore, the parents of more and more 
schools have clamored for a state 
fund which would make loans to 


Cases 
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individual schools. Since 1949 
Bremen has created such a fund 
amounting to $25,000, and schools 
which want to build more country 
homes or which want to restore the 
former homes can now receive 
loans. 

Among the other problems are: 
How shail the trip of the individual 
child to the country home be 
financed? Since school buses are be- 
ing used for the trip to the country 
home, the expenses involved are 
mostly expenses for food. In one 
home, all food expenses are calcu- 
lated and budgeted by the mothers 
who accompany the class, and the 
budget is usually made in coopera- 
tion with the teachers and the class. 
This is the cheapest form. Another 
home has employed personnel for 
the whole school year to take care 
of the budget and the cooking. A 
third type of country home has 
just one permanent administrator 
who is assisted by the mothers of 
the group. In each case the costs 
differ. 

In some German cities, contribu- 
tions for the upkeep of the home 
and for its administration are cal- 
culated in the board charges for the 
individual child. Bremen does not 
subscribe to this system. In Bremen 
the money for board is separated 
from the general costs of upkeep, 
which are financed through mem- 
bership fees of the parent associa- 
tion and through donations. This 
method has an advantage in that 
families with many children con- 
tribute only once to the general cost 
of upkeep, and can thus more easily 


finance the individual stay of their 
children in the country home. 

A question as to which class 
should go into the country home is 
answered by all schools who have 
such a home with, “All the classes.” 
And how long should a class stay in 
the country home? Those respon- 
sible say that two weeks are really 
the minimum, especially if one is 
concerned with the social aim of 
happy group living. Experience has 
shown that a shorter time than two 
weeks is not enough to weld a class 
into a real community. 

How large should the country 
home be? The Bremen educators 
think that a country home should 
be large enough to shelter two 
classes at the same time. Experiences 
have been especially good when the 
classes were different age groups, 
for instance, if a group of 14-year- 
old girls was put together with a 
group of first-graders. 

In 25 years of experience with 
the country home plan, tremendous 
experiences and insights have been 
gained. Probably the most import- 
ant result of these experiences is 
this: that there is no task in edu- 
cation that brings teachers, parents, 
and students together in so much 
happy practical work and coopera- 
tion as does a country home project. 
And this community of parents, 
teachers, and students, as it has 
been created through the country 
home projects, is almost more valu- 
able than the country home itself, 
that was built through the project. 
A country home is a never-ending 
task, a perpetual planning for all. @ 





Life Insurance for Democracy 


Youth Has Its Say! 


RusseELt C. Mock 


In The Clearing House 


Due American Occupation agent 
strode into the classroom. The 
roomful of German students snap- 
ped to parade-ground attention— 
hands to their sides, chins in, chests 
out. Their teacher stiffened, clicked 
his heels in formal greeting. 

The history teacher from Ohio 
stared for a moment in amazement. 
Then he stepped to the center of 
the room. In his best military man- 
ner he ordered the class to sit down. 
He explained he was there only as 
an observer and asked the teacher 
to take over again. Not an eye peek- 
ed at the conqueror’s representative 
during the rest of the afternoon. 

When school was dismissed, Karl 
Suessenguth, education adviser to 
the Occupation, took a stroll down 
the tree-shaded streets of Stuttgart 
and pondered the situation. He had 
been called to Germany to help in 
democratizing the schools. But what 
could be done, he wondered, for the 
youth of a country so long accus- 
tomed to strict regimentation? 
These young people had to begin 
thinking for themselves if they were 
to fit into the world family of free 
men. 

How to bring about this change 
was the problem; and Karl Suessen- 
guth knew he needed a catalyst to 
get the change under way. He de- 
cided to try a tool that has been 
developing free thinkers in Amer- 
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ica’s schools for the past 10 years— 
the Junior Town Meetings. 

A Junior Town Meeting is like 
its big brother—a real town-hall 
session of give-and-take discussion 
on topics that affect all members of 
the group or community. The de- 
tails of the plan are worked out by 
a guiding organization called the 
Junior Town Meeting League. The 
movement already has spread to 
thousands of schools in the United 
States, England, Canada, Belgium, 
and now—thanks to a forward- 
thinking American school teacher— 
to Germany. 

In Germany, to be sure, the Jun- 
ior Town Meeting got under way 
slowly. But each year more and 
more students are meeting behind 
the speakers’ rostrum to discuss 
topics ranging from national politi- 
cal issues to school life. 

A few wecks ago the story of 
why and how Junior Town Meet- 
ings were started in Germany was 
told to a group of American high- 
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school students. The students were 
getting set for a televised Junior 
Town Meeting held in this country. 
The panel moderator told the story, 
thinking the idea of suppressed 
thought and family regimentation 
in Germany would startle these 
midwest high-school students. But 
he got the opposite reaction. 

A boy quickly told him: “We're 
not told what to say in this country, 
but we're reminded all day long 
what not to say.” 

That was the beginning of a real 
discussion. 

“T'd like to make a mistake that's 
all my own,” exclaimed a 16-year- 
old girl. A senior from a boy’s 
academy backed her up. “I think all 
kids would like a little guidance in 
things they do, but each year, or 
every few months, there ought to 
be a few more things we've become 
capable of doing for ourselves.” 
Several parents and teachers were in 
the room. They soon learned what 
teen-agers think about parental and 
educational thought control. 

In one city which carries a Junior 
Town Meeting on television, a 
girl had sent in a copy of her open- 
ing remarks in advance of a pro- 
gram. She had mailed the statement 
before showing it to her teacher. 
But before it arrived at the station, 
the girl called the program director. 
She was indignant. Her teacher had 
seen the paper and had told her she 
could not under any conditions pre- 
sent it over the air, since her views 
were directly opposite to those of 
the majority of parents in the area. 

A few minutes later the teacher 
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called to say the girl would rewrite 
her statement. She said the original 
one “was not to the point, and was 
not up to our standards.” 

When the contested statement ar- 
rived the entire station staff read it. 
It was wonderful. It reflected per- 
sonal and definite viewpoints. It 
would have thrown a bombshell in- 
to the program and probably caused 
much discussion. 

But when the student arrived at 
the station, all the urging in the 
world did not bring her to speak as 
an individual. She talked in an in- 
telligent manner, to be sure, but 
she did nothing but echo the views 
of her teachers and pareats. 

In talking with producers and 
directors of Junior Town Meetings 
l have learned that a number of 
them have the same problem. They 
say students come down to the radio 
or television station and hold a live- 
ly warm-up session just before the 
broadcast; but as soon as they get 
on the air, the group becomes stiff. 
Original thinking and spontaneity 
go out the window. The same thing 
happens in Junior Town Meetings 
held in school auditoriums. 

Some have not tried to analyze 
the cause of this problem, but one 
school administrator said, “It goes 
back to the home.” 


MOVEMENT GROWING RAPIDLY 


It is probably because of this 
very pseudo-regimentation, how- 
ever, that the Junior Town Meeting 
movement is growing rapidly all 
over the world. Usually a series 
starts off with only mild interest. 
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After a few weeks, if original think- 
ing and spontaneity are encouraged, 
each school has dozens of students 
clamoring for the chance to be 
heard. 

In Columbus, Ohio, where one 
of the first televised series is now a 
community-wide project of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
several large business concerns, the 
viewing audience telephones ques- 
tions to the panel for discussion. In 
many cases college professors and 
school administrators question the 
young people, not seeking to trap 
them, but with genuine interest. 

Most adults commend the move- 
ment. One teacher wrote a program 
moderator on the west coast to say: 
“Let's have more teen-age topics on 
your program. I can learn more 
about my students from listening to 
one discussion than in a hugdred 
class sessions.” 

Parents have reacted that way, 
too. In one midwestern city the 
phone rang during the show and the 
lady asked for the station manager. 

“I’ve been watching those high- 
school kids you have on there. They 
know more about world affairs than 
any of my friends.” The panel had 
been discussing the possibility of 
admitting Spain to the United Na- 
tions. “One of those boys is my 
nephew. I never realized he was 
anything but my sister’s little baby.” 

The story is the same across the 
country. Parents and teachers alike 
get an eye-opener in Junior Town 


Meetings. Students often air prob- 
lems that teachers and administra- 
tors don’t know exist. Parents hear 
themselves taken apart and analyzed 
on panels discussing such problems 
as “going steady’”” and weekly “al- 
lowances.”’ 

But occasionally a parent or lis- 
tener will call to say: “Why do you 
ask these children to discuss world 
problems, when all they know is 
dating and their school work?” 

Whenever such a comment is 
passed on to the students, it usually 
produces a violent reaction. Most of 
them spend hours of close research 
in preparation for an appearance on 
Junior Town Meeting. Usually 
teachers and students get together 
and discuss the topic before the 
program. Many topics take little 
formal research, but they all require 
clear thinking. 

One student grinned into the 
camera through a set of false teeth 
at the start of a show and said: 
“Boy! Am I an expert on this sub- 
ject!” A few weeks earlier he had 
his teeth knocked out in an un- 
usually rough football game. His 
topic: “Are athletics over-empha- 
sized in public schools?” 

No matter what the subject is— 
athletics, world affairs, or petting— 
you can be sure of one thing when 
you listen to Junior Town Meeting: 
You'll learn things you never knew 
about the young people of today. 
And you'll develop a new respect 
for them. e 


HA: talks like a book, his admirers all say. What a pity 
he doesn’t shut up the same way!—NEA Journal. 





Here Are Some Guideposts for 


Cooperative Planning of School Buildings 


PAUL W. SEAGERS 


f. AN community participation or 
cooperation be used in such a 
technical job as the planning of a 
school building? Yes, without a 
doubt, if the proper techniques are 
used, highly beneficial results can be 
obtained. There have been enough 
demonstrations to prove the effec- 
tiveness of the cooperative method. 
Here are a few of the guideposts 
discovered through actual experi- 
ence. 

The first question usually asked is 
this: “Will the school building be 
a better building functionally and 
structurally if planned through the 
cooperative method?” I do not 
know. If proper leadership is used 
it is conceivable that the plant will 
be better. But let us suppose that the 
resulting structure is not quite as 
good as we would like, the very fact 
that the public participated makes it 
a more valuable building to the citi- 
zens and it is likely to receive bet- 
ter treatment from them. Coopera- 
tive planning is valuable if only for 
the community pride it develops. 

Some ask: “How can the public 
take over the tasks of the appointed 
or elected officials?” It can't. In 
cooperative planning the duly elect- 
ed or appointed officials surrender 
none of their rights and obligations. 
By law and/or constitution the offi- 
cials must make policies and deci- 
sions. They can obtain only advice 
from the public. However, with this 
advice usually goes support which 
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is mighty important in projecting 
school building programs. 

And advice must be earnestly de- 
sired by the officials in any coopera- 
tive venture. The public can easily 
see through the false-front coopera- 
tive procedure designed only to get 
support for preconceived ideas. An 
attempt at this type of cooperation 
will usually end in opposition. Do 
not try to “use’’ the public for 
selfish reasons if you desire success 
in your venture. 


CONSIDER ALL SUGGESTIONS 


The public must be made to feel 
wanted and due consideration must 
be given to all suggestions. If an 
advisory group feels that its efforts 
are not considered worthy of study 
by the school officials, it will cease 
to function in a constructive man- 
ner. This does not mean that the 
school officials must use all sug- 
gestions. It does mean, however, 
that it should give courteous consid- 
eration to all suggestions; and if 
they are not used, explain to the ad- 
visers the reasons for rejections or 
delay. If the delay is due to lack of 
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finances, frequently the public will 
assist the officials way beyond their 
fondest hope. 


USE POTENTIAL OPPOSITION 

Bring potential opposition into 
the planning process. Give the po- 
tential opposition a chance to exert 
leadership in a constructive way. It 
may become the biggest booster of 
all. Even the town protester thinks 
of things he would have liked in 
school. Give him a chance to be- 
come identified with a progressive 
feature of your building. Regardless 
of whether it is a swimming pool 
or a brass handrail in the stairway, 
it is tangible evidence of his dreams. 

Do not let opposition crystallize. 
Outwardly do not recognize it. Give 
people a chance to save face. Once 
they are recognized publicly as op- 
position, it will be necessary per- 
haps to overwhelm them by superior 
forces (votes or public opinion). If 
they can be kept on the constructive 
criticism basis, they can more easily 
join the rush to do a good job. 

Reckon intelligently with the 
strong-willed person. Try not to 
frustrate him or knock down his 
ego; to do this frequently brings 
opposition. Try to surround him 
with clever and, perhaps, other 
strong-willed people who have bal- 
ance and a good background for 
the project. 

Make sure your community is 
well represented geographically and 
socio-economically in the planning 
process. People from all recognized 
organizations should be _ invited; 
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however, they should not represent 
an organization. 

Make it clear that participants are 
there to plan for the welfare of the 
community rather than to protect 
vested interests. Keep this goal al- 
ways in view. Refer to it frequently 
as one of my former board members 
used to. Never did a project of any 
kind come up without his question, 
“Are you sure this will help the 
boys and girls?” Sometimes we get 
lost in details or the correctness of 
our own thinking and forget about 
the boys and girls. 

The scope and limitations of the 
project should be defined. Other- 
wise participants may waste energy 
on many tangents and encroach on 
the official duties of the board of 
education or administration. 


PROVIDE LEADERSHIP 


Provide leadership for the plan- 
ning process. Cooperative planning 
does not occur by itself. Under- 
standing leadership is necessary. A 
knowledge of group dynamics is 
also necessary. Patience and in- 
tegrity are golden characteristics in 
this process. 

Do not expect people to function 
intelligently without a good back- 
ground. In the absence of proper 
knowledge or background, preju- 
dice and preconceived ideas will 
find a healthful climate. Capitalize 
on the dissimilarity of participants. 
When used for the enrichment of 
ideas rather than competition, dis- 
similarity becomes a real asset. 

The specialist should be recog- 
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nized for his specialty whether he 
be teacher, architect, engineer, or 
consultant. As a specialist, he must 
expect consideration only insofar as 
his experience, training, success, 
and his scientific thinking can com- 
mand. He must realize that despite 
his experience the board of educa- 
tion always has the final decision to 
make. 

As may be seen, the guideposts 
listed here can be applied to any 
cooperative venture. In the planning 
of school buildings, the end product 
is tangible. Financial ability may be 


tional jealousies may appear to ham- 
per arriving at the proper solution. 
The so-called “expertness” of too 
many people may seem unwicldly. 
Stubbornness on minor details may 
ruin constructive effort. Or school 
facility planning may seem too tech- 
nical for the average citizen. In 
spite of these and many other dan- 
gers, a most successful outcome can 
be assured if wisely approached. 

May the thrill of seeing a school 
building as a monument to success- 
fyl cooperative planning under your 
leadership be a reality in the near 
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The Three E’s of School Planning 


A SUCCESSFUL school building achieves a trilateral balance 
of three inseparable factors, the three E’s of school plan- 
ning: Education, Environment, and Economy. 

A school that houses children but at the same time is 
ugly, uncomfortable, and expensive pleases nobody. A 
school that is attractive and comfortable but unsuited to 
the educational program and costly as well is likewise un- 
satisfactory. And no one wants a school that is cheap if 
it is unattractive, uncomfortable, and unworkable. 

No matter how limited the budget, any school is built 
primarily to house a certain number of children being pro- 
vided a certain kind of educational program. And no matter 
what that program is, it requires spaces and equipment ar- 
ranged and designed to facilitate that particular plan of 
organization. ... 

If economy is to be achieved in school planning, the edu- 
cator must take an active part in the planning. His greatest 
contribution is to see that educational need and plant use 
are given proper consideration in proposals for cost reduc- 
tion. He knows that to save money, compromises are neces- 
sary. He, together with the school board members, teachers, 
pupils, and parents, decides whether suggested compromises 
will work.—Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction. 





Black Cats, Unloaded Guns, and Friendly Dogs 


This They Believe 


VIVIAN WEEDON 


In Safety Education 


Ftc than half of our fifth- 
grade children think that a bullet 
cannot go off unless it is fired by a 
gun; that if your clothing catches 
fire, you should always run for 
water; that bicycle riders should 
ride on the left side of the road to 
be safe; that oil, grease, and gas 
fires should be put out with plenty 
of water. 

These very dangerous safety mis- 
conceptions are prevalent if the re- 
sults of a survey of 2210 fifth-grade 
children and 1881 sixth-grade chil- 
dren comprising the total fifth- and 
sixth-grade population in six urban 
and suburban communities in east- 


ern Massachusetts are typical. The 
research was conducted by Dr. Jo- 
seph G. Dzenowagis, of the School 


of Education, Boston University, 
for a doctoral dissertation from 
which these and other conclusions 
presented in this article were drawn. 

From 43 to 72 percent of the 
school children surveyed believed 
that the following extremely harm- 
ful safety misconceptions (with 
prevalence ranging downward in 
order to the one given last) are 
true: 

The only good way to help a 
drowning person is to jump in the 
water to save him. 

It is usually safe to go in swim- 
ming alone if you know how to 
swim. 
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A bullet cannot go off unless 
fired by a gun. 

Bicycle riders should ride on the 
left-hand side of the road to be safe. 

From 3 to 39 percent considered 
these extremely harmful misconcep- 
tions to be true: 

It is all right to point a gun at 
someone if you are sure that it is 
not loaded. 

It is safe to cross the street with- 
out looking when the traffic light is 
yellow and red. 

Dynamite caps are always safe 
unless fastened to a fuse. 

It is safe to cross the street with- 
out looking when the traffic light is 
red. 

Bicycle riders do not have to 
obey traffic lights. 

Touching a light switch or light 
chain with wet hands is not danger- 
ous. 

When you are riding a bicycle, 
you never have to use hand signals. 

If you meet a dog that frightens 
you, it is always best to start run- 
ning. 

It is safe to cross the street with- 
out looking when the traffic light is 
green. 
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People have accidents only when 
their “number is up.” 

Throwing a person into deep 
water is a good way to teach him 
to swim. 

The eyes can be made stronger by 
looking at the sun. 

When you are swimming, it is a 
good joke to call for help when you 
don’t need it. 

From 6 to 55 percent considered 
the very harmful misconceptions 
that follow to be true: 

A good safety rule for bicycle 
riders is “ride on the sidewalk as 
much as possible.” 

Most accidents cannot be pre- 
vented. 

Approximately 50 percent be- 
lieved the above to be true, and the 
three following are believed to be 
true by from 6 to 18 percent: 

It is safe to use toothpicks or 
match sticks for removing wax from 
the ears. 

Looking into the sun can never 
hurt eyes. 

The best place for shelter during 
a thunderstorm is under a tree. 

The following misconceptions, 
considered moderately harmful are 
believed by 11 to 68 percent: 

Wearing eye glasses will always 
make a person’s eyes stronger. 

You can always tell if a dog is 
friendly by his looks. 
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Wearing sun glasses will give 
your eyes complete protection from 
the sun. 

Sunburns are harmless, even if 
painful. 

It is generally a good idea to 
have a radio in your bathroom. 

Wearing eye glasses will always 
make a person's eyes weaker. 

When you walk or run, it is best 
to point your toes out toward the 
side. 

From 26 to 71 percent of those 
interviewed believe in such miscon- 
ceptions as: 

Some people are born lucky. 

Friday the 13th is unlucky for 
most people. 

Persons who open umbrellas in- 
doors will bring themselves bad 
luck. 

You will have bad luck if a black 
cat crosses the path in front of you. 

Dr. Dzenowagis recommends that 
teachers should identify harmful 
health and safety misconceptions 
subscribed to by their pupils as a 
partial basis for the selection and 
organization of subject matter and 
experiences in the area of health 
and safety. He points out that 
health and safety instruction should 
be partially graded from year to 
year on the basis of the variations 
of the prevalence of harmful health 
and ‘safety misconceptions. e 
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A FOUR-YEAR-OLD girl defined nursery school as a “place 
where they try to teach children who hit, not to hit; and 
children who don’t hit, to hit back.’’"—Parents Magazine. 





Reading to Learn as Well as Learning to Read 


Current Trends in the Teaching of Reading 


IRVING H. ANDERSON 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


ROBABLY no area of school 
learning provokes as much concern 
in the public mind or even in the 
mind of the school world as the 
subject of reading. Some of the 
principal trends in modern methods 
of teaching reading follow: 

It is now recognized that a be- 
ginning reading program is needed 
which will cut across all of the early 
elementary grades. Learning to 
read has traditionally been identi- 
fied with the first grade. However, 
experience has shown that children 
do not all learn to read in the 
first grade—that many do not learn 
to read until they are in the third 
or fourth grade. These differences 
in the age of learning to read are 
best regarded as an expression of 
the natural variation which charac- 
terizes growth in general. 

Schools now face this fact and 
no longer expect all children to 
learn to read at a uniform rate. Al- 
lowance for variation is made by a 
beginning reading program which 
spreads over the entire early ele- 
mentary period. Those pupils who 
are delayed in learning to read en- 
gage in a prereading program which 
is designed to promote readiness for 
reading. The children thrive under 
these comfortable conditions. As 
a rule, the slow starters eventually 
enter spurt periods during which 
they quickly catch up. 
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The beginning methods which 
are most popular with teachers 
nowadays feature large meaning- 
ful wholes. Modern methods of 
teaching reading are designed to 
develop a thought-getting attitude 
before all else. The start, therefore, 
is typically made with a unit which 
lends itself to reading for thought. 
Sentences or short paragraphs often 
constitute the initial units of in- 
struction. 

The children are encouraged to 
discover the individual words of 
these larger wholes by a process of 
analysis. Phonics and the tech- 
niques of word analysis are intro- 
duced only after the pupil has first 
learned to recognize a few words by 
sight. The real advantage of pro- 
ceeding in this fashion is that the 
child can experience the satisfaction 
of meaningful content from the be- 
ginning. 

The experience approach is used. 
The pupils themselves dictate stories 
of experiences they have shared in 
common. No better means exists 
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of introducing reading as a form of 
communicating ideas and hence of 
cultivating a thought-getting atti- 
tude. 

Present practice recognizes the 
close relationship which exists be- 
tween reading and the other lan- 
guage functions. The child first be- 
comes familiar with a language 
through hearing it. He next learns 
to speak the language. Then he 
learns to read it. The experience 
approach is widely used to facili- 
tate the transition from oral to 
written language. 

Writing and spelling lag behind 
reading in the language sequence, 
but soon become a part of the read- 
ing activity, and they promote skill 
in word recognition by calling at- 
tention to the detailed composition 
of the word. Because of the influ- 
ence which the language skills exert 
on each other, the present trend is 
to teach them together. 

Recent developments have seen 
a shift of emphasis from oral to 
silent reading. A common practice 
of the past was to spend the read- 
ing period letting the pupils take 
turns reading orally. Once a pupil 
had his turn, he often felt that he 
was through for the day and turned 
his attention to other matters. Much 
less of that sort of thing takes place 
today. 

While the beginning is still made 
by oral means, the pupils are now 
encouraged to begin reading to 
themselves as soon as their abilities 
permit. Excessive stress on oral 
reading slows up the reading proc- 
ess, because the child soon learns to 


read faster than he ordinarily 
speaks. Oral reading, therefore, 
tends to hold the eyes in check. Fix- 
ations pile up and eye movements 
remain inefficient. 

There are other problems, not- 
ably the habit of vocalization (say- 
ing the words to oneself while 
reading silently). Silent reading 
merits special attention if only for 
the reason that most of the reading 
done later on is silent. A place will 
still remain for oral reading, but in 
natural audience situations, for 
which silent preparation has been 
made. 

The latest methods place less 
reliance on a single basal reader 
series than on a variety of reading 
materials. The limitation of the sin- 
gle basal reader approach is that it 
does not provide a sufficient variety 
of reading material to satisfy the 
complexity of interests and achieve- 
ments which occur among the pupils 
of any class. Funds now are likely 
to be used to purchase a supply of 
each of several basal reader series, 
and greater use is made of supple- 
mentary readers than ever before. 

Many schools now teach reading 
without any pretense of following 
a basal reader series. The pupils 
are simply surrounded with a large 
variety of reading materials and the 
choice of books is left to selfselec- 
tion. Children learn to read as well 
under these conditions as under any 
other, and far less painfully. 

Modern methods stress reading 
to learn as much as learning to 
read. In the past reading was too 
often taught as an isolated skill. A 
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special period was reserved for it 
and reading was just another sub- 
ject in the daily schedule. Now 
some schools have abandoned the 
practice of teaching reading during 
a separate period, especially beyond 
the primary stage. Reading is in- 
creasingly being related to other 
areas of learning: science, social 
studies, and mathematics. Even in 
the primary grades, opportunities 
can be provided for reading to learn 
as well as for learning to read. 

The belief is now widely held 
that every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading. Large individ- 
ual differences in reading achieve- 
ment occur among children of any 
age or grade. These differences in- 
crease as pupils advance through 
the grades. Those pupils who re- 
main in the low end of the distri- 
bution pose a problem, because they 
cannot read the textbooks which 
they eventually encounter in the 
content subjects. 

Teachers all along the line must 
learn to cope with the child who 
does not read well. If the children 
cannot read the regular textbooks, 
they must be given an opportunity 
to get the same information from 
an easier book. Exercises must be 
given to increase reading power. 
Use must be made of other avenues 
of learning, in addition to the text- 
book. 

It should also be noted that the 
various content subjects require dif- 
ferent types of reading. These spec- 
ialized reading skills are important 
for all pupils and teachers of con- 
tent subjects should be prepared to 
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teach the reading skills which apply 
to their respective fields. In other 
words, learning to read and reading 
to learn is a continuing process that 
goes far beyond formal reading in- 
struction, and every teacher should 
takes a hand in the child’s reading 
development. 

Interest in remedial reading has 
declined to the advantage of the 
concept of developmental reading. 
An effort is often made to seck a 
solution to the problem of the poor 
reader by turning to a reading clinic 
for help. Some schools have even 
established their own reading clinics 
or have organized special classes for 
the handicapped reader, employ- 
ing their own specialists to admin- 
ister the remedial service. The only 
thing wrong with such efforts to 
remove reading deficiencies is that 
more often than not the children 
remain the same old problems. 

The truth is that remedial read- 
ing has not lived up to its advance 
notices and in many quarters has 
been given up as a bad job. The 
fact is not recognized that most 
failures in reading can be attributed 
to a developmental lag, and what 
retarded readers need more than 
anything else is an opportunity to 
function at their own level of abil- 
ity and to develop at their own rate 
of progress. 

Provision for such individualized 
instruction would largely remove 
the need for remediation. The best 
remediation is nothing but good 
teaching adapted to the individual. 
No reading clinic can offer more 
than that. e 











Are Super-Teachers Required? 


The “Core” Program in the New York City 
Academic High Schools 


HARRISON C. THOMAS 


In High Points 


y a is the ‘core’? In the 


literature on the subject there is 
wide variance in definitions of the 
“core” and there is even wider vari- 
ance in practice. 

But in the High School Division 
of the New York City schools the 
“core”’ classes are those which meet 
with the same teacher for at least 
two periods and integrate two or 
more subjects so far as seems prac- 
ticable and desirable. Most of them 
spend some time on human relations 
and personal problems; most of 
them give pupils a voice in deciding 
what topics they shall study and 
how they shall study them; most of 
them use the “unit” or other work- 
shop methods for part of their work. 

We do not, however, consider any 
one of these practices essential to 
the “core.” The ‘‘core” in our high 
schools is a flexible program that 
has developed slowly and is still de- 
veloping as a result of trial-and- 
error experimentation by a consid- 
erable number of teachers, rather 
then ©. aitempt to follow exactly 
any prescribed formula. 

The “‘core” is an attempt to make 
it easier to attain what most educa- 
tors agree is the major objective of 
secondary education. This objec- 
tive—stated many times from the 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education” of the NEA’s Commis- 
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sion on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education in 1918 to the 
Life Adjustment Program of today 
—is to develop better human beings 
—hbetter family members, better 


: neighbors, better citizens of the city, 


state, nation, and world, better con- 
sumers, better producers. 

Knowledge, of course, is one of 
the aims of the “core” program, 
but it is not the sole aim nor the 
primary one. The development of 
attitudes, ideals, standards of con- 
duct, a sense of values, the ability 
to work with others is equally im- 
portant. 

What are the advantages of the 
“core”? Some have said: ‘Why all 
the fuss about the ‘core’? Its aims 
are those of all education that have 
been stated innumerable. times and 
generally accepted. Why can’t the 
objectives of the ‘core’ be reached 
in regular classes?” 

If the objectives of the “core” 
are accepted and suitable methods 
used, the objectives probably can 
be attained in regular classes but the 
“core” organization makes it easier. 
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Although the philosophy that the 
main function of education is to de- 
velop better all-around human be- 
ings, that attitudes and values are 
as important as knowledge, is gen- 
erally accepted, our whole set-up, 
as well as the background and train- 
ing of teachers, tends to place em- 
phasis on learning certain prescrib- 
ed subject matter at the expense of 
developing attitudes and _ values. 
This is rationalized by claiming that 
attitudes and values will be a by- 
product of learning subject matter. 
The “core” teacher feels that it is 
his function to develop attitudes 
and feels free to take time necessary 
to do so. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 

But there are other advantages of 
the “core” organization. The in- 
tegration of two subjects enriches 
both and makes them more mean- 
ingful. English and social studies, 
for example, aim to develop many 
of the same skills—to read with 
understanding, to listen, to speak 
and write clearly and logically, and 
to participate effectively in discus- 
sion. English teachers use much so- 
cial-studies content as a basis for 
their work. By introducing litera- 
ture—a poem, a play, a short story, 
or a novel—in the study of a prob- 
lem, social-studies teachers are able 
to bring in human factors and emo- 
tional elements which are often lack- 
ing in a straight social-studies ap- 
proach. 

Teachers are able to know pupils 
better, since each teacher works 
with fewer pupils and is with them 
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a longer period each day. They feel 
freer to take up problems which are 
of immediate interest to pupils and 
which cross subject lines. The pu- 
pils, who become better acquainted 
with their teacher, feel freer to con- 
sult him. 

There is a saving in time. Teach- 
ers agree that more work can be 
covered in a double period than in 
two separate periods; besides, there 
is less duplication of topics. The 
work crystallizes around a smaller 
number of broader problems than 
in the usual curriculum; this is bet- 
ter suited to the pupils’ power of 
comprehension and concentration. 


AREAS COVERED 


What areas should the “core” 
cover? First, the ‘‘core’’ is aimed at 
general education, not specialized. 
It is concerned with helping pupils 
to develop in accordance with their 
abilities, knowledge, skill, attitudes, 
values, and standards, which they 
will need regardless of their future 
occupation or place in life. Special 
training for an occupation or pro- 
fession, preparation for higher edu- 
cation, are classed as special educa- 
tion and with them the “core” is 
not concerned. 

The constants required for all 
diplomas by the state and city— 
English, social studies, general sci- 
ence, general mathematics (arithme- 
tic), art appreciation, music appre- 
ciation—are the essentials for a gen- 
eral education, and these are the 
subjects that are naturally included 
in the “core.” (Health education 
is, Of course, a requisite, but it is 
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not included because of the special- 
ized nature of its teaching.) Most 
of our “‘core” classes are made up 
of English and social studies. There 
have been some other combinations 
such as science and English, science 
and social studies, science and math- 
ematics, art and English, and art 
and social studies. Several three- 
period “cores” of English, social 
studies, and science have been suc- 
cessful. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as 
to how far through the high-school 
course the “core” should extend. 
My personal feeling is that it should 
be extended through the entire four 
years. 

If the “core” is as good as those 
connected with it believe, it should 
be expanded as rapidly as we can 
find teachers who are competent 
and willing to handle it. Our pol- 
icy has been to find teachers who 
are interested in children and in the 
“core” as a method of their de- 
velopment and to include in the 
“core” the subject in which the 
teacher has greatest ability and in- 
terest. 

I do not think any teacher should 
be compelled to teach the “core” or 
urged to do so if he is not interest- 
ed in it. Teachers who are not in- 
terested in pupils as people or who 
believe that their main function is 
to teach a certain block of subject 
matter will be unhappy and unsuc- 
cessful in the “‘core.”” The wishes of 
pupils and parents should also be 
consulted. Pupils who do not wish 
to should not be compelled to enter 
“core” classes. 
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The “core” does not require 
super-teachers. But it does require 
teachers who are interested in young 
people and in their all-around de- 
velopment. It requires teachers who 
do not consider that their prepara- 
tion ended when they received their 
appointments. It requires teachers 
who have initiative and who are 
willing to work. It does not re- 
quire geniuses, highly trained spec- 
ialists, or psychiatrists. ‘‘Core” 
teachers have a great deal of free- 
dom and a great deal of responsi- 
bility. Teachers who do not want 
either of these will not like ‘core’ 
work. 

NO “CURE-ALL” 

It should not be imagined that 
we believe the “core” is a “cure- 
all.” Pupils do not automatically de- 
velop desirable attitudes because 
they are placed in a “core” class. 
Teachers do not change in philos- 
ophy or in ability because they teach 
the same pupils for two periods in- 
stead of one. We do not in “core” 
classes, any more than in regular 
classes, attain our objectives merely 
by stating them. 

No “core” teacher would claim 
that he has been successful with all 
pupils or successful with any at all 
times. We must admit that we know 
very little about the best way of de- 
veloping attitudes, standards, and 
values. The great majority of us 
who have been working with the 
“core” program, however, believe 
that our philosophy is sound and 
that the “core” organization and 
method offer a real opportunity to 
put this philosophy into practice. © 





When Asked to Teach Art Do You Reply, 


“IT Can't Draw a Straight Line” 
EpitH M. HENRY 


In NEA Journal 


em children have creative pos- 
sibilities and should have creative 
art experiences. It’s easy for educa- 
tors to agree about that, but fre- 
quently difficult to provide an ade- 
quate program to meet the need in 
the face of numerous obstacles. 

Only infrequently do the schools 
have the services of an art consul- 
tant available to guide the curricu- 
lum development or the inservice 
education of teachers. Many schools 
have a woefully limited budget for 
the purchase of art materials. Then 
there are the teachers themselves 
who often feel their artistic poten- 
tialities are equal to nothing more 
complicated than giving a fresh 
coat of paint to the old porch settee. 

These are the teachers who— 
when there is no special art-consul- 
tant service available—need a help- 
ing hand. In response to this need, 
the schools of Colorado have found 
there are many constructive things 
that can be done. 

Their present program developed 
as the result of a survey made about 
four years ago by the State Art As- 
sociation of the Colorado Education 
Association, which revealed that art 
consultants were generally unavail- 
able, most art programs were very 
limited, and the majority of ele- 
mentary-school teachers were un- 
trained and inexperienced in teach- 
ing art. 
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Concerned by what was found, 
the Association, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Education 
has sought to remedy the situation 
program of art 


by setting up a 
workshops. 

Any community having at least 
10 individuals (teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, or other interested 
persons) wishing to participate and 
willing to pay 50 cents apiece may 
request a workshop. The group in- 
dicates the various media and tech- 
nics it would like to explore with 
the view to using them effectively in 
the classroom. 

The workshop chairman arranges 
for a leadership team to meet with 
the group. Most sessions are held in 
the evenings or on Saturday, since 
the leaders are art teachers with 
full-time jobs. These leaders give 
their time without charge. 

The workshops have been enthu- 
siastically received. About 450 
teachers in over half the counties of 
the state are reached each year 
through the service. ‘It really makes 
a difference,” says the state elemen- 
tary supervisor. “I can always tell 
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where a workshop has been held. 
The classrooms change in appear- 
ance. Art work takes on individual- 
ity and variety. The teacher and 
pupils are more confident and en- 
thusiastic.” 

There will soon be available free 
to Colorado teachers through the 
office of the commissioner of edu- 
cation a series of loose-leaf pamph- 
lets, put out by the state art associa- 
tion. These pamphlets will present 
suggestions on a variety of topics— 
classroom arrangements, art-appre- 
ciation activities, art resources, and 
the like. 

The pamphlet on resources will 
include a list of available speakers 
on art and their subjects; available 
art exhibits; teaching aids such as 
audio-visual materials, recent art 
books and magazines, and sources 
of free or inexpensive materials; 
and a listing of all courses in art 
education—regular and extension— 
and related areas offered by colleges 
and universities in the state. A di- 
rectory of organized art groups and 
their services will also be listed as 
well as services offered by art-sup- 
ply firms; and a description of re- 
cent curriculum guides, and mater- 
ials published by cities, states, and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

The state art association has also 
publicized the work of the regional 
art associations (such as Western 
Arts Association, Pacific Arts Asso- 
ciation, and the National Art Educa- 
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tion Association—an NEA Depart- 
ment) and has noted the growing 
interest there has been in joining 
such groups. Members may take ad- 
vantage of such resources as their 
yearbooks, journals, and bulletins, 
which present important trends and 
promising practices; their research 
studies in curriculum, standards, and 
evaluation technics; and informa- 
tion available on exhibits, visual 
aids, art materials, and equipment. 

Communities often are rich in 
their own art resources. An alert 
school administration is in a key 
position to improve the quality of 
its art program by taking inventory 
of potential resources not only of 
the teaching staff, but also of pa- 
rents or other members of the com- 
munity. It is valuable to know just 
who are the local experts on weav- 
ing, puppets, carving, and the like, 
since such persons often generously 
furnish actual classroom assistance. 
Parent-teacher-community advisory 
groups also are a valuable resource 
in the development of instructional 
programs. 

Teachers must recognize their 
own needs, make them known to 
administrators, and take some ini- 
tiative in unearthing resources. At 
the same time, colleges, profession- 
al art organizations, and others in 
the art field need to make known to 
teachers and administrators the spec- 
ial services and resources that do 
exist. e 


this know who critics are?—the men who have failed 
in literature and art.—Disraeli. 








How Much Professional Education Is Necessary? 


Experiment in Teacher Education— 
The Ford-Cornell Project 


CLAUDE L. KuLp 


In New York State Education 


C ORNELL University has organ- 
ized an experimental program in 
elementary teacher education which 
is primarily a research project. This 
project is supported at present by a 
grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation. Its primary purpose is 
to seek answers to some of the ma- 
jor problems related to the prepara- 
tion of teachers for elementary 
schools. 

For example, we assume that pro- 
fessional education is necessary for 
the preparation of teachers at all 
levels of education, but we believe 
that little effort has been made to 
evaluate professional education 
from the viewpoint of the success 
of the teacher on the job. We know 
that there has been a tremendous 
amount of duplication and over- 
lapping in courses of education. 
More evidence than is now avail- 
able is needed if we are to accept 
the assumption that success in teach- 
ing is related directly to professional 
courses in education. 

Other issues in professional edu- 
cation in which we are interested at 
Cornell are: 


What constitutes a proper balance be- 
tween general and professional educa- 
tion for elementary teachers? 

At what point in the student's pro- 
gram should professional preparation be 
undertaken ? 





Claude L. Kulp, former Associate 
Commissioner of Education in New 
York State, now is Supervisor of the 
Ford-Cornell Experimental  Pro- 
gram, Ithaca, New York. Reported 
from New York State Education, 
XL (March, 1953), 400-1, 458. 
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What should be the basic program of 
professional education for all teachers? 

How do we measure competence in 
teaching? 

How can we evaluate professional edu- 
cation? 

What personal relationships between 
teacher and pupil make for effectiveness ? 

Are theoretical courses functional 
when taught prior to student teaching? 


It will be seen readily from this 
that the Cornell program is design- 
ed to accomplish far more than the 
mere addition to its school of edu- 
cation offerings of a curriculum for 
the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers. Cornell is experimenting with 
the problem method of approach as 
identified by student teachers in ele- 
mentary teaching. 

The 13 students—12 girls and 
one boy—who are participating in 
this program (which was begun at 
the beginning of this academic 
year) are graduates of approved lib- 
eral arts colleges -who have not 
taken professional courses and who 
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have not had formal teaching ex- 
perience. 

But they have presented evidence 
of an interest in teaching children 
and displayed the essential personal 
qualifications for such a professional 
career. 

At the end of the school year they 
may be recommended for a master 
of education degree and a certificate 
to teach in the elementary schools 
of New York or other states. 

The program is in the nature of 
an innovation in teacher prepara- 
tion. Instead of the usual required 
courses of study for certification in 
this field, the students are interning 
with carefully selected teachers both 
in city and rural schools. Problems 
confront them as they observe and 
teach different classes in the ele- 
mentary schools. These problems 
then become the basis of discus- 
sions in a seminar in which members 
of the University staff, supervising 
teachers, state department special- 
ists, and the interns participate. 

These seminars constitute the 
heart of the program as they reveal 
the sequence, nature, and complex- 
ity of the problems faced by these 
students when they are confronted 
with the organization, planning, and 
management of an elementary class- 
room. . 

The day-to-day problems and 
questions are varied in character. 
They include: classroom organiza- 
tion and management; motivation; 
discipline; human growth and de- 
velopment; music, art, health, and 
other special fields; philosophy of 
education; human relationships, 
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evaluation; fundamentals (basic 
skills) ; curriculum; individual dif- 
ferences; and methods. 

The data collected to date indi- 
cates that after 16 years of classroom 
instruction by a variety of teachers 
from kindergarten through college, 
these young people have already ab- 
sorbed more philosophy, principles, 
and methods of teaching than we 
have normally assumed. 

This was revealed by the scores 
achieved in the National Teacher 
Examination by the first group of 
students. Most of these students, 
without formal preparation for 
teaching and without the benefit of 
classroom observation for experi- 
ence in teaching, scored above the 
national norms for teachers college 
graduates. 

Our culture, which has provided 
experiences in elementary, second- 
ary, and college education, has given 
these prospective teachers an insight 
into the problems of education 
which we did not anticipate. The 
National Teacher Examination will 
be repeated for the present group 
later in the academic year. A fur- 
ther study of the educational prob- 
lems possessed by graduates of lib- 
eral arts colleges may be made as a 
follow-up to the original testing 
with larger groups of students. 

The total program may, through 
study and research, reveal some 
possible improvements in methods 
of selecting, preparing, evaluating, 
and predicting the success of grad- 
uates of liberal arts colleges who 
are interested in becoming elemen- 
tary-school teachers. ® 





Is There a Double Standard of Conduct? 


“We Must Not Make It Seem 


Like Criticism”’ 
H. Cray JENT 


In Progressive Education 


| RECENT cartoon which per- 
haps amused laymen and teachers 
alike showed a small schoolboy 
holding a large wooden mallet and 
a fellow pupil, apparently “beaned”’ 
to unconsciousness, lying on the 
floor. Three teachers were huddled 
in earnest consultation. The caption 
read, ““We must be careful not to 
make it seem like criticism; it might 
cause frustration and inner conflict.” 

Humor frequently finds expres- 
sion in exaggerated depiction of 
true-to-life foiblés. It is doubtful 


that this cartoon would have been 
funny if it did not represent a meas- 


ure of truth as regards educational 
practice. 

We recall a less humorous inci- 
dent concerning a rural teacher who 
came for advice regarding a full- 
grown cighth-grade boy. On being 
reprimanded for misconduct, the 
pupil had (1) manhandled and 
slapped the teacher, (2) thrown 
books at her, and (3) retreated 
through a ground floor window 
after reducing the room to a sham- 
bles. The teacher wished to know 
what should be done about it; the 
boy’s parents were uncooperative. 
We asked the teacher what she 
would have done if a grown male 
had accosted her in like manner on 
a public street, and what a witness- 
ing police officer would have been 





H. Clay Jent is Professor in Philos- 
ophy of Education at Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg. 
Reported from Progressive Educa- 
tion, XXX (April, 1953), 182-84. 
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expected to do under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

This is an extreme case, to be 
sure, but we wonder whether it is 
not somewhat indicative of a double 
standard regarding conduct in and 
out of school. And the teaching 
profession frequently assumes that 
nothing can or should be done about 
it. To do so might be undemocratic. 

The present emphasis on making 
schools “democratic,” often more 
vocal than real, has developed as a 
reaction against autocratic imposi- 
tions by schoolmasters of former 
years. We are wholeheartedly in 
favor of democratic education. It is 
precisely because we are that we 
feel compelled to ask whether 
democratic education implies that 
schoolchildren should be permitted, 
even encouraged, to do exactly as 
they please. 

An outlook prevails, both in lay 
and educational circles, that any and 
all restrictions on personal liberty, 
though at times necessary, are un- 
democratic. It is our understanding, 
however, that democracy, as well as 
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autocracy, imposes limitations on 
personal freedom. The gulf between 
autocracy and democracy does not 
lie between restrictions on personal 
liberty and lack of them. It resides 
rather between divergent processes 
of deciding on and applying regula- 
tions. 

Autocracy is characterized by 
special privilege in deciding on rules 
in a given society. Moreover, al- 
though the regulations may apply 
to most persons, they may not ap- 
ply to a specially privileged few. 

Democracy, on the other hand, 
implies no special privilege in de- 
termining rules of conduct. It im- 
plies equality of opportunity to par- 
ticipate in rule making. And the 
rules adopted are to be applied 
equally to all. That is, democracy 
implies equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity in determin- 
ing what laws shall exist. It is an- 
archy, apparently, which leaves in 
its void unlimited freedom to do 
as one wishes. 

The question arises whether in 
certain instances school people are 
not confusing the meaning of de- 
mocracy. In cases where a few 
pupils get by with misconduct, spec- 
ial privilege or autocracy would be 
evident. In cases where all pupils 
disregard school regulations, an- 
archy would prevail. Schools which 
permit either condition would ap- 
pear to be missing the boat as re- 
gards fundamental principles of 
democracy. 

If schoolchildren are to be well 
versed in basic democratic princi- 
ples—and it would seem important 


that the general public, after leaving 
school, should be able to recognize 
and apply democracy with precision 
and accuracy—we need to reexam- 
ine requirements of pupil conduct 
in terms of fundamental democratic 
concepts. 

Another fallacious practice some- 
times exists: that of permitting pu- 
pils to run the schools. Even though 
reaching and applying decisions 
democratically, pupil domination 
would be democratically untenable. 
The difficulty is that, in a democ- 
racy, schools are not autonomous 
units; they are only a part—even 
perhaps a small part—of society at 
large. 


THREE MATTERS INVOLVED 


It seems to us that three matters 
are involved. First, it should be 
frankly recognized that existing 
laws of society at large take prece- 
dence over school affairs. Everything 
that applies to pupils out of school 
should apply in school. Moreover, 
there are numerous enactments by 
the community at large directly con- 
cerning schools which teachers and 
pupils have no alternative except to 
follow. 

Second, education by its very na- 
ture poses special problems requir- 
ing special handling. Administrative 
and instructional staffs, democrati- 
cally delegated by society to carry 
on a teaching program, are and 
should be expected to devise what- 
ever codes of conduct are necessary 
to facilitate learning. 

Third, as long as there is no con- 
flict with aforementioned matters, 
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it would seem salutary for student 
bodies to make and carry out their 
own policies; to practice making 
democratic decisions within their 
respective units. All of the implica- 
tions of equality of opportunity to 
participate in making such deci- 
sions and equality of responsibility 
for abiding by them should apply 
in this, a smaller unit, that apply to 
society at large. 

Thus, teachers at school are logi- 
cally obligated, from a democratic 
point of view, to enforce (or have 
enforced) any and all generally es- 
tablished regulations applying to 
pupils in or out of school. Regula- 
tions, and the reasons for them, 
should be carefully explained to 
pupils and their cooperation re- 
quested. Pupils who are not coop- 
erative, however, should be coerced 
to behave. To asume that pupil 
conduct is a matter of personal 
whim is not a far cry from assum- 
ing that adults have a democratic 
right to break laws with impunity. 

This should not mean that pupils 
are to be instilled with attitudes of 
blind obedience. Obligation to abide 
by democratically established regula- 
tions does not carry with it the obli- 
gation for liking all regulations in 
force or for maintaining silence re- 
garding them. Pupils should be af- 
forded the same right as anyone else 
for voicing opinions regarding es- 
tablishment or abolishment of laws 
and regulations. That is, democracy 
implies the right of any minority, 
regardless of how small, to work 
peacefully to bring about change. 

No inference is here intended 
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that children should be treated as 
adults. We do not lose sight of the 
fact that school discipline is a part 
of teaching and that teaching is an 
art. Perhaps the best approach to 
classroom control stems from un- 
derstanding young people and an- 
ticipating situations before they oc- 
cur. 

Teacher and class rarely run dead 
heats; either the teacher is ahead 
of the pupils or the pupils are ahead 
of the teacher. Thus a wise teacher 
will foresee potentially adverse con- 
ditions and steer clear of them or 
remove their causes. It is scarcely 
to be hoped, for example, that a 
little girl’s blonde pigtails dangling 
in the vicinity of a normal little 
boy's inkwell will’ lead to sweetness 
and light. 

It may be contended with justifi- 
cation that certain parents will be 
unreasonable if it becomes neces- 
sary to discipline their children at 
school. We wonder, however, 
whether most parents will not sec 
matters in proper perspective if 
adroitly given an opportunity to 
think them through. If fully ac- 
quainted with educational problems, 
we believe that a great majority of 
parents will not only be willing, 
but insistent, that their children be- 
have at school, as elsewhere. Chil- 
dren of unreasonable parents must, 
if necessary, be coerced to abide by 
rules of society and of school. 

Democracy does not necessarily 
imply voluntary abidance by law. 
It implies that, after a decision 
reached by majority opinion, the 
law applies impartially to all. e 





English Is More than Reading and ’Riting 


Are Pupils Learning the Basic 
Skills of English? 


JONATHON C. McLENDON 


In The School Review 


Cneusi ranks as the most im- 
portant and essential subject in the 
curriculum of our public schools. 
The fact that practically all public 
school systems require pupils to 
study English for the entire 12 years 
of their school life evidences real 
concern on the part of both citizens 
and teachers about the teaching of 
English. 

It is mo wonder, then, that 
myriad speeches, articles, and off- 
hand comments, overwhelm the 
English teacher with ideas regard- 
ing his conduct of his job. Many of 
the statements, not only now but in 
the past as well, have been deroga- 
tory, negative, or denunciatory. 
Today they often demand a return 
to the teaching of fundamentals. 

A number of specific studies have 
compared pupil achievement during 
the 1930’s and 1940's with that of 
pupils long ago. In spite of the un- 
derstandable difficulties encountered 
in making such comparisons, the 
conclusion has been obvious: 
schools of today teach spelling, 
grammar, and reading at least as 
successfully as they did years ago. 
It is certainly reasonable to state 
that the teachers of English are do- 
ing a satisfactory job of teaching the 
fundamentals of English if the per- 
formance of the past furnishes an 
adequate standard. 





Jonathon C. McLendon is Assistant 
Professor of Education at Duke 
University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. Reported from The School Re- 
view, LXI (April, 1953), 226-31. 





But fortunately the standards of 
the past do not limit the modern 
teacher of English. His selection of 
objectives appropriate for English 
courses goes far beyond the teach- 
ing of two of the three R’s—-read- 
ing and ’riting. While the modern 
teacher of English gives much atten- 
tion to improving the teaching of 
reading and writing, he has come 
to recognize other communication 
skills needed by the pupils. These 
skills include discussion techniques, 
skills of critical listening, and un- 
derstanding of the modern function- 
ing of language. 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 


Modern teachers of English are 
giving increasing attention to the 
development by their pupils of 
abilities in oral expression. The 
teacher recognizes that pupils need 
to learn how to express themselves 
orally in a variety of situations, for- 
mal and informal. Such training 
includes public speaking before 
small and large groups. The modern 
teacher performs the functions of a 
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speech teacher in the average high 
school, since resources do not often 
permit employment of a specialist 
in speech. 

Training in oral expression also 
encompasses 
Even high-school youth may, for 
example, profit from attention to 
their manner of speaking on the 
telephone. The teacher gives pupils 
experience in interviewing with 
adults; in taking part in discussions 
with classmates; in engaging in de- 
bates, forums, and panel discus- 
sions. If the art of conversation be- 
comes lost in our day, it will not be 
due to the lack of efforts by mod- 
ern teachers of English. 


CRITICAL LISTENING 

Today the alert teacher of Eng- 
lish trains pupils in their ability to 
listen critically and to learn by lis- 
tening. Such training is based on 
recognition of the role of the indi- 
vidual in present-day communica- 
tion. Time studies show clearly that 
more than half of the typical per- 
son’s time spent in communication 
activities is given to listening— 
usually a passive, but potentially an 
active, process. 

Today's high-school _ students 
need to learn how to listen critically 
to carefully chosen radio and tele- 
vision 
public conversation 
with their elders, and, not the least 
important, to their teachers. 

This training calls not only for 
extended attention to developing 
criteria for proper selection of pro- 
grams and performances but also 


programs, and movies, to 


specc hes, to 


conversational skills. . 


for thorough study of propaganda 
techniques, for recognition of 
clichés in both political and com- 
mercial advertising, and for discov- 
ery of straight thinking in the floods 
of emotionally charged word sym- 
bols that inundate us. 

The modern teacher of English 
does not neglect his opportunity to 
provide for the pupils some creative 
experiences in dramatic expression. 
Formerly high-school plays were 
cast with the most popular pupils 
in the school. The teacher of today 
sees to it that all pupils have op- 
portunity to share in dramatic pro- 
ductions. Further creative oppor- 
tunities are offered through debate, 
choral speaking, public speaking, 
work on the school newspaper, and 
creative writing. 

While these activities used to be 
considered extracurricular, present- 
day teachers of English are bring- 
ing them more and more into the 
classroom so that all pupils may 
participate under competent super- 
vision. 

The teacher recognizes, further- 
more, the need for training pupils 
in specific skills required to read 
understandably a variety of printed 
materials. In the modern high- 
school class in English, the daily 
newspaper, as well as Shakespeare, 
has a place; contemporary maga- 
zines and books, along with the lit- 
erary anthology that constitutes the 
textbook, comprise reading mater- 
ials for the class; pupils use pamph- 
lets and reference books, as well as 
workbooks, in performing assign- 


ments. The student becomes ac- 
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quainted with a variety of printed 
materials and develops skill in lo- 
cating them, in obtaining facts and 
ideas from them, and in organizing 
this newly acquired information in- 
to usable form. 

Some courageous teachers of Eng- 
lish have even dared to “help” pu- 
pils with those parts of their assign- 
ments in other subjects that involve 
skills in language usage. In a few 
schools some correlation or integra- 
tion of English with another subject 
has been arranged in advance, such 
as the combining of English with 
American history. 


FUNCTIONING OF LANGUAGES 


The modern teacher of English 
recognizes his responsibility for 
building in students an understand- 
ing of the modern functioning of 
language. He helps pupils to iden- 
tify the sources of public informa- 
tion and the impact of recent de- 
velopments in communication on 
our way of life. The modern Eng- 
lish teacher does not leave it en- 
tirely to the social-studies teacher 
to bring the students to an under- 
standing of the social importance 
and functioning of mass media of 
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communication, as well as their per- 
sonal uses. 

Through a simplified study of se- 
mantic principles, pupils may learn 
to analyze and interpret more ac- 
cutately the massive confusion of 
reports that they read and hear 
about life in our world. They may 
learn how to reason more logically, 
how to think straighter with the 
symbols they are accustomed to us- 
ing—their native language. 

These modern responsibilities 
represent, to this writer, the out- 
standing accomplishments of teach- 
ers of high-school English and give 
some indication of probable future 
developments in the English cur- 
riculum. Present-day teachers of 
English in high schools have under- 
taken far more ambitious programs 
of instruction than their counter- 
parts of yesteryear. Only the most 
reactionary would seriously dispute 
the desirability of attaining the ob- 
jectives of these programs. The 
progress of the teachers in develop- 
ing such well-rounded and useful 
programs of English and their am- 
bitious outlook for further improve- 
ment of these programs warrant the 
highest commendation. 6 


WHILE reading is an instrument for making experiences of 
all types meaningful, and while its availability and adapta- 
bility make it a subtle tool for practical use, it is also prone 
to operate at a very low, thoughtless, recognition level. It 
unfortunately often survives at about the level of the lack- 
adaisical listening to an uninspiring lecture. One can move 
through a book as one can move through a forest . . 

aimless in direction and unconcerned with any real prob- 


lem.—Arthur I. Gates. 
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McGrath Resigns.—On April 22 
Earl J. McGrath resigned as U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. That 
morning, with a dozen copies of an 
identical letter in his pocket, he at- 
tempted to see President Eisen- 
hower. Unable to get an audience, 
Mr. McGrath left one copy of the 
letter with a White House secretary, 
mailed another copy to Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and took the remaining copies to 
the major newspaper offices in town. 

Mr. McGrath’s letter, addressed 
to “Dear Mr. President,” began: 

“I wish respectfully to submit my 
resignction from the office of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. . . . I 
consider it desirable to withdraw in 
protest at this time because budge- 
tary actions of the Government have 
in the past few weeks deeply cut 
into the program of this Office and 
have markedly damaged the morale 
of a highly competent professional 
staff... .. 

“If there were hope of substan- 
tially larger funds for 1954 the 
damage done might at least in part 
be repaired. But the budget which 
the Bureau of the Budget now al- 
lows for next fiscal year includes ad- 
ditional reductions which will fur- 
ther damage the program of the 
Office of Education... . 

“T cannot in good conscience be 
a party to the carrying out of such a 
policy (of reduction) and therefore 
submit my resignation in order not 


to have to undergo the embarrass- 
ment of trying to defend before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee a 
budget which I consider indefen- 
sible.” 

During March and April the Of- 
fice of Education was indeed at a 
low point in morale and strength. 
In March, 50 professional and cler- 
ical staff members were fired. In 
April, nearly 300 staff members 
were directed to take a six-day pay- 
less holiday. 

The normal service of the Office 
of Education all but came to a 
standstill. Travel of staff members, 
printing of bulletins, and the sched- 
uling of educational conferences 
were stopped. 

Through these moves, Commis- 
sioner McGrath hoped to make up a 
deficit of a quarter of a million 
dollars. The money had been spent 
to finance the operation of a veter- 
an’s educational services division on 
the implied promise of Congress to 
appropriate the necessary money. 
But Congress refused to do so, and 
ordered the division abolished. The 
only way to make good the money, 
according to Commissioner Mc- 
Grath, was to institute a series of 
drastic economies. 

And then the Bureau of Budget 
figures were released and that, ap- 
parently, was the last straw. 

The economies instituted by Com- 
missioner McGrath crippled Office 
of Education services. Secretary 
Hobby probably recognized this, but 
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claimed that she could do little. At 
any rate, she was busy restaffing the 
entire department along her per- 
sonal ideas with the intent of giving 
it a more Republican flavor. (Com- 
missioner McGrath, of course, was 
a Fair Deal appointee. ) 


Reorganization—Good or Bad. 
—The U. S. Office of Education is 
now part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Its overseer, instead of carrying 
the title of Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, has been given the loftier 
title of Secretary, with Cabinet rank. 

The change took place on April 
11, ten days after President Eisen- 
hower signed the House and Senate 
resolutions abolishing the Federal 
Security Agency and creating the 


new department. Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby was given the Secretary's 
post. 


Educators in Washington are not 
clated by this move. They feel that 
the Office of Education, with less 
than 500 staff members, is buried in 
the huge establishment employing 
37,000. 

The Public Health Service is the 
biggest of the new department's 
units; the Social Security Adminis- 
tration is next in size. Educators 
fear, therefore, that Mrs. Hobby’s 
first and second concerns will be 
with public health and social secur- 
ity. Education may get little of 
Mrs. Hobby’s time and attention. 

Two aspects of the reorganization 
please educators. One is the provi- 
sion for an advisory committee on 
education for the department. This 


body has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, presumably to sat- 
isfy those who have been advocat- 
ing an independent national board 
of education. The new advisory 
committee will be selected by Secre- 
tary Hobby. 

Another provision, this time in 
the reorganization plan itself, leaves 
all professional functions vested by 
previous laws in the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. There had been 
some speculation that such func- 
tions—the administration of the 
land-grant college grants and the 
vocational education acts—might be 
transferred to the Secretary. They 
were not. 

The Office of Education did not 
go over to the new Department. It 
had to be carried over. That is how 
a wag described the weakened con- 
dition of the federal education unit 
at the time of its transfer. Other ob- 
servers described the Office as 
“wounded” and “bleeding.” 


No Oil for Education?—At- 
tempts in the House of Representa- 
tives to amend the submerged lands 
bill so that a portion of revenue 
from oil would go for education 
were defeated. Similar defeats were 
destined in the Senate. And Con- 
gress was expected to go home for 
the year with the question of owner- 
ship of the offshore wealth appar- 
ently settled. 

Under the terms of settlement as 
approved in the House by a vote of 
285 to 108, the states would get the 
right to exploit the oil and other 
natural resources found in the con- 
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tinental shelf ‘“‘within the historic 
state boundaries.” This means three 
miles offshore for all states, except 
Texas and Florida—these _ states 
claim a ten and one-half mile 
boundary. Beyond these boundaries, 
the House bill stipulates, the sub- 
merged wealth belongs to- the 
United States. 

The fight in the House to recog- 
nize education’s claim on the oil 
was brief. Rep. Wier of Minnesota 
argued that Congress could solve 
the school crisis by earmarking a 
portion of the oil revenue for edu- 
cation. “Adoption of this proposal 
will be like dedicating an oil well 
to the support of each school and 
college in America,’ Rep. Wier 
said. 

He was supported by Rep. Per- 
kins of Kentucky, who said: “If 


we really want to do something for 
education in this country, we now 
have the opportunity.” Mr. Perkins 


offered an amendment to 
create a National Advisory Council 
on Grants-in-Aid to Education to 
administer the funds obtained from 
the offshore wealth. The amend- 
ment was quickly defeated and the 
House proceeded to approve the bill 
as written by the Republicans. 


then 


Study of Grants-in-Aid.—The 
phrase “grants-in-aid” was not a 
happy one for Mr. Perkins to 
choose in his fight for the oil-for- 
education amendment. For, at that 
very moment President Eisenhower 
was questioning the value of Amer- 
ica’s historic grants-in-aid schemes. 

In a statement prepared for Con- 


gress, President Eisenhower said 
that although grants have stimulated 
developments in education, health, 
and welfare, ‘they have also com- 
plicated state finances and adminis- 
tration. ...” 

The President therefore asked 
Congress to authorize the establish- 
ment of a commission to study not 
only grants-in-aid but all other fed- 
eral-state-local relationships. 

“It is imperative for the efficient 
administration of governmental ac- 
tivities in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and social security,” the 
President wrote, “that lines of au- 
thority be clean and clear. . . .” 

The President continued: ‘The 
present division of activities be- 
tween federal and state government 

. is a product of more than a cen- 
tury and a half of piecemeal and 
haphazard growth. This growth in 
recent years has proceeded at a 
rate defying order and efficiency.” 

When authorized by Congress, 
the commission is expected to re- 
view the history and experience with 
grants to vocational education, the 
land-grant colleges, and for re- 
search. It will also look into the 
overlap of taxation by the federal, 
state, and local governments. 


Educational Values of a Bus.— 
School officials are not giving 
enough attention to the educational 
values of the school bus. They are 
overly-concerned with the bus as a 
medium of transit. 

This is the theme of the 1953 
Yearbook issued by the NEA’s 
Rural Education Department. The 
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volume is entitled Pupil Transporta- 
tion. It was prepared by a Commis- 
sion led by D. P. Culp, associate 
professor of education at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn. 

The school bus has already done 
much to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for America’s farm popula- 
tion. It has made possible the re- 
organization of school districts; it 
has improved rural school attend- 
ance; it has enabled the handicap- 
ped to continue their schooling; it 
has put wheels under libraries, 
school shops, and home economics 
facilities, bringing them to distant 
farm houses. 

But the school bus can also enrich 
the daily lives of the millions of 
school children who ride to and 
from school, the Yearbook con- 
tends. The daily ride can teach ways 
of living together, of discipline, of 
tolerance and democracy. 

Equally significant to the commis- 
sion which wrote the Yearbook is 
that the school bus can become a 
travelling classroom. Field trips and 
excursions, the volume points out, 
can enrich history, social studies, art, 
government, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

Although the Yearbook’s main 
emphasis is on the educational uses 
of pupil transportation, attention is 
also given to the mechanics of oper- 
ating a pupil-transit system. The 
Yearbook favors publicly-owned 
school buses (of the 120,000 ve- 
hicles in use, more than two-thirds 
are publicly owned). 

But regardless of the ownership, 
says the Yearbook, school transpor- 


tation is big business and requires 
good business management. 


Segregation at Army Schools.— 
It was easy for President Eisen- 
hower to end segregation at a Ft. 
Benning, Ga., school. It is operated 
by the Army, with 100 percent fed- 
eral funds. A short directive did 
the job. 

But it will be difficult for the 
President to do much about segre- 
gation in 20 other schools located 
on military establishments. These 
schools are being kept in U.S.-own- 
ed buildings and run partly with 
U.S. funds. But their control lies 
with the state school systems of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia. These states 
follow their own constitutions, their 
own laws and customs. A White 
House directive—even if issued— 
would mean little to them. 

The end of segregation on mili- 
tary posts in these states will depend 
on three things: legislation (by 
their state legislatures) ; negotiation 
(between the White House and the 
state governors); and persuasion 
(by local post commanders with the 
local people). Of course, a Supreme 
Court decision, one way or the 
other, on the broad question of seg- 
regation would be most welcome 
by the White House. “Such a ruling 
would get us off the hook,” said a 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare spokesman. The De- 
partment has been asked by the 
White House to ‘follow through” 
on this complex issue. ® 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Sandusky, Ohio: Karl E. Whinnery will 
retire as of September 1. He will be suc- 
ceeded by C. L. Mackey, now assistant 
superintendent. 

Bay City, Mich.: Paul C. Briggs, form- 
erly principal of Bay City Central School, 
has been named superintendent to suc- 
ceed Charles B. Park, who resigned to 
join the faculty at Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Colorado, Boulder: 
Ward Darley, formerly vice president, has 
been named president, succeeding Robert 
L. Stearns, resigned. 

Tuskgee Institute, Ala.: Frederick D. 
Patterson has resigned to become director 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund. He succeeds 
Channing H. Tobias, who has held the 
post since the fund was established in 
1911, 

Northland College, Ashland, Wis.: 
Gus Turbeville, formerly head of the so- 
ciology department of the University of 
Minnesota Duluth Branch, is now presi- 
dent. He is 30 years old. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: John 
D. Millett, professor of public adminis- 
tration, Columbia University, has been 
named president to succeed the late 
Herman Hahne. 

Swarthmore College, Penn.: Courtney 
Craig Smith, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton, will succeed John W. 
Nason, resigned, on June 30. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Arch W. Troelstrup is now executive 
director of the Commission on_ Eco- 
nomics in Teacher Education. He is on 
leave from the Department of Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Joseph C. McLain of Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., has been elected president of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for 1953-54, 


RECENT DEATHs: 

Boyd Henry Bode, former professor of 
education, Ohio State University, at the 
age of 79. 


TV Deadline Near 

THE Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television at its April mect- 
ing decided to take appropriate 
action before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to seek an ex- 
tension of the protection period for 
educational television reservations. 

The FCC in 1952 assigned 242 
television channels for educational 
use with the provision that after 
June 2, 1953, it would consider pe- 
titions to remove the reservation. 
Applications for educational tele- 
vision channels now on file with the 
FCC total 25; many others are ex- 
pected to be filed by June 2. 

“In many communities activity is 
just getting under way,” announced 
Edgar Fuller, JCET chairman. ‘“The 
Committee feels that the develop- 
ment of educational television serv- 
ices will be seriously retarded if edu- 
cators are forced to defend their 
channels at this time.” 

This announcement followed by 
less than a month the announcement 
of the establishment by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education of a Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, 
supported by a grant of $25,000 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 
The new committee is designed to 
cooperate closely with the Joint 
Committee on Education Television 
and the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, 
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both of which are also supported by 
the Fund for Adult Education. 
John C. Adams of Hofstra Col- 
lege, who was named chairman of 
the new committee, said that his 
committee will aim toward inducing 
a maximum amount of participating 
activity in behalf of educational 
television on the part of educational 
Organizations and teachers. 


Grants for Three Projects 
ANNOUNCEMENT Of several grants 
for educational activities has been 
announced during the past month. 

The Fund for Adult Education of 
the Ford Foundation gave a grant 
of approximately $92,000 to the 
Adult Education Association for its 
magazine Adult Leadership and its 
Council of National Organizations. 

The Fund for Adult Education 
also issued a grant of $87,000 to 
initiate a special project in parent 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Ethel Kawin, named director 
of the project, will head a staff to 
select and prepare materials for a 
basic course of study for parent dis- 
cussion groups. 

A grant of $700,000 has been 
made by the Carnegie Corporation 
to the Citizens Education Project 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to continue the project for 
three years starting next July. The 
purpose of the project is to improve 
and strengthen the teaching of 
American citizenship in the public 
schools. Its main service is in mak- 
ing available a set of good citizen- 
ship practices which enable students 
to use their schools and communi- 


ties as “laboratories” to learn the 
principles of freedom and the duties 
of citizenship. William S. Vincent 
is executive officer of the project 


staff. 


Lee Thurston Honored 

Lee M. THURSTON, state superin- 
tendent of. public instruction for 
Michigan, has been named chair- 
man of the Educational Policies 
Commission, succeeding Henry H. 
Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Commission, composed of 
20 of the nation’s leading educators 
representing all fields of American 
education, was established in 1935 
as a joint commission of the NEA 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, NEA 
president, has been named _ vice- 
chairman, succeeding William Jan- 
sen, New York City superintendent 
of schools. Two new members re- 
cently appointed to the commission 
are Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo., 
and Lawrence G. Derthick, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Yearbook Subject for 1955 
“THE Superintendent Works with 
the School Staff’ will be the subject 
of the 1955 yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, it has been announced. 
Chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed to prepare the yearbook is 
Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
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schools, Richmond, Va. Other mem- 
bers of the commission are: Lura 
Bennett, Francis Chase, Willard S. 
Elsbree, Melvin Gruwell, Charles B. 
Park, G. E. Rast, N. C. Turpen, Ed- 
ward M. Tuttle, and Louise Weller. 


New Commission 

A CoMMISSION on Instruction and 
Evaluation has been established by 
the American Council on Education 
to plan and review the Council’s ac- 
tivities relating to teaching and edu- 
cational evaluation. 

T. Raymond McConnell, chancel- 
lor of the University of Buffalo, has 
been named chairman of the new 
commission. Other members include 
Omer Clyde Aderhold, University 
of Georgia; Ethel J. Alpenfels, 
New York University; Russell M. 
Cooper, University of Minnesota; 
Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri ; 
C. C. Fries, University of Michigan; 
Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
University of Notre Dame; Harold 
W. Stoke, University of Washing- 
ton; Ralph W. Tyler, University of 
Chicago; Phebe Ward, Galileo 
Adult School, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
and Martin D. Whitaker, Lehigh 


University. 


Visits from VA 
SCHOOLS in which Korean GI train- 
ees are enrolled can soon expect 
visits from VA Educational Benefits 
Representatives under a new pro- 
gram announced by Veterans Ad- 
ministration to make sure the 
schools are meeting all standards of 
the Korean GI Bill. 

Among the provisions to be 
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checked will be safeguards to pro- 
tect the interests of the trainee and 
the government, including mini- 


mum standards that certain schools 
and courses have to meet and limits 
on the tuition a veteran has to pay. 


Contest for Teachers 
A NATIONAL contest for teachers on 
“Why I Teach” has been announced 
by the American Legion Auxiliary. 
The statements, of 100 to 300 
words, will be used by the auxiliary 
in a move to recruit young men and 
women to the teaching profession. 
The national winner will receive 
$500 in cash and an all-expense trip 
to the Auxiliary convention in St. 
Louis. The contest closes June 30. 
Details can be obtained from the 
American Legion Auxiliary Head- 
quarters, 777 N. Meridian St. In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind. 


Books for Korea 

THE United Nations’ Korean Re- 
construction Agency announces that 
the purchase of 40,000 new Ameri- 
can books to be sent to nine Korean 
universities through CARE is 95 
percent complete. 

An initial shipment of 10,000 
volumes, valued at $40,000 is ex- 
pected to arrive in Pusan in mid- 
May, with another 10,000 volume 
shipment following shortly, CARE 
reports. When the entire project is 
completed within the next three or 
four months, CARE will have pur- 
chased and shipped to Korea a net 
total of $150,000 worth of books 
representing 28,500 titles, 25,000 of 
them from U. S. publishers. 
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Colleges Defended 

COLLEGES and universities were de- 
fended against “wholesale indict- 
ment” involving communism by 
the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Charles 
R. Sligh, Jr., in a talk at an Educa- 
tion-Industry Conference held April 
14 in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sligh said that although some 
college faculties probably still in- 
clude professors with communist 
leanings that should not cause a 
“general condemnation” of our edu- 
cational system. ‘We of business 
cannot wash our hands of education 
because a tiny fraction of the teach- 
ers have left-wing ideas,” he said. 


Good News for Taxpayers 
SAVINGS of $3,928,830 were effect- 
ed in New York City school con- 


struction costs in 1952 as compared 
with costs for the same amount of 
new building in 1951, a recent issue 
of Engineering News-Record tre- 
ports. 

Despite a 2 percent rise in New 
York City building costs, school 


costs dropped, with junior-high 
schools averaging $1340 per pupil, 
a saving of $170 per pupil, and ele- 
mentary schools averaging $1471 
per pupil, a decrease of $60. 


Explains Position 

REFERRING to the article “Johnny, 
You Must Leave the Room” by 
Hanor A. Webb (THE EDUCATION 
Dicest, December 1952 issue), the 
Committee on Publication of the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
writes that the following is the po- 


sition of the Christian Science 
Church: 

“We ask exemption for our chil- 
dren from the teaching, in compul- 
sory courses, of symptomology, the 
details of medical treatment, and the 
appearance and development of dis- 
ease on the body. We ask exemp- 
tion from pictures and movies 
showing vivid evidence of disease 
on the body, and from class exer- 
cises that require pupils to draw pic- 
tures of disease. 

“We feel such teaching falls in 
quite a different category from the 
proper teaching of physiology, hy- 
giene, public health, sanitation, or 
social problems. From courses of 
this type we request no exemption, 
so long as they are not expanded 
to include detailed teaching of 
symptomology, disease processes, 
and so on.” 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

May 29-30, United Business Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D.C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

June 21-27, American Library 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 23-26, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

June 24-27, NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 28-July 3, National Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Aug. 24-26, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
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Two Lives. Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1953. Pp. xxi -+- 575. $5.00. 


The story of two notable careers, one 
an influential educator and the other one 
of the leading economists of our era, is 
told here. It is the story of the author 
and her husband, Wesley Clair Mitchell. 

Their highly successful professional 
lives are told against a background of 
social history, Their personal lives were 
equally successful through 36 years of a 
marriage filled with love, humor, and 
humanity. 

The author is currently chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Bank Street Col- 
lege of Education, New York 


The Uneducated. Eli Ginzberg and 
Douglas W. Bray. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xxv -+- 246. $4.50. 

This book, the first publication of Co- 
lumbia’s Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project, presents a challenging 
picture of the uneducated in the United 
States. 

The authors first trace the decline of 
illiteracy in this country since 1890. 
Then they present case histories of the 
uneducated in civilian and military life. 
In the light of their findings they then 
make major policy recommendations for 
education, among which they advocate 
federal help to the poorer states to im- 
prove their educational systems. 


It Takes Time. Marie I. Rasey. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
Pp. x + 204. $3.00. 


Subtitled “An Autobiography of the 
Teaching Profession,” this book is the 
story of Dr. Garn and the experiences 
that shaped her philosophy of life from 
her childhood protest against classroom 
tyranny to her mature days of university 
teaching, 

The story, which is really a case his- 


tory of a profession, shows the changes 
that have taken place in educational 
theory and practice during the last 50 
years. Educators—and noneducators, too 
—will find this interesting and worth- 
while reading. 


Initiating and Administering Guid- 
ance Services. S. A. Hamrin. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Company, 
1953. Pp. XI 220. $3.00. 


Written particularly for principals and 
superintendents, this book is designed to 
help school administrators initiate, im- 
prove, extend, and supervise guidance 
services as part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

The book covers the subject well, in- 
cluding such topics as in-service educa- 
tion of the faculty and staff, preadmis- 
sion and orientation services, and _pro- 
grams of individual study — services, 
counseling services, placement and fol- 
low-up services, and promoting personal 
and social growth. 


Modern Education and Human 
Values, Vol. IV. Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, ¢¢ al. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1952. Pp. 134. $3.00. 


This 1s the fourth volume of the Pit- 
cairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture series 
on Modern Education and Human 
Values, 

Five distinguished men from the fields 
of art, law, theology, anthropology, and 
education each contribute a_ chapter. 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt writes on “The 
Law and Human Values.” Philip Rhys 
Adams discusses “For the Stability of 
the State.’” Samuel H. Goldenson has as 
his topic “The Moral Challenge to Edu- 
cation.’ Claude Kluckhohn discusses 
“Universal Values and Anthropological 
Relativism,” and William G. Carr writes 
on “Values of Teaching.” 
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Planning Elementary School Build- 
ings. N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. 
Engelhardt, Jr., and Stanton Leg- 
gett. New York: Architectural 
Record Book Department, 1953. 
Pp. 275. $12.50. 


This book makes a unique approach to 
the school planning problem by present- 
ing not merely plans and photographs of 
finished schools, but an analysis of chil- 
dren’s educational activities and the fa- 
cilities needed to accommodate them. 

Sections are devoted to classrooms; 
specialized educational spaces; auxiliary 
rooms; vision, color, and light; site se- 
lection; and service elements. A section 
is also devoted to the wider use of school 
buildings. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with 
more than 250 photographs of schools 
in action, as well as 
charts, and diagrams. 


numerous tables, 


A Public School for Tomorrow. 
Marion Nesbitt. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1953. Pp. xvi -++- 
164. $2.50. 


This book is a description of the Mat- 
thew F. Maury School in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, which has gained much recognition 
for its liberal, democratic, constructive 
policy and achievement. 

In discussing the day-by-day activities 
at this school, the book demonstrates con- 
cretely the ways in which the modern 
school differs from the older type, and 
why. 


Supervision as Human Relations. 
John A. Bartky. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. Pp. 


xi + 308. $4.00. 

The author, who is dean of the college 
of education, Stanford University, looks 
on supervision as a problem of human 
relations. He calls it the area of study 
which explores teachers needs and drives 
and investigates the techniques of direct- 
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ing and submerging those that hinder 
good teaching and stimulating those that 
foster it. 

This textbook covers all phases of su- 
pervision—in the elementary school, in 
the secondary school, the individual! 
teacher, and teachers in groups. Chapters 
also are devoted to the problem teacher, 
the inexperienced teacher, and the un- 
satisfactory teacher. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Building Mathematical Concepts in the 
Elementary School. Peter L. Spencer and 
Marguerite Brydegaard. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. ix 

372. Ideas to make mathematical be- 
havior functional. 

Round the School Year. Mildred A. 
Dawson and Bonnie Scales. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1953. Pp. iii + 92. $1.32. Second grade 
textbook in language. One of the Lan- 
guage for Daily Use series. Teachers’ 
Manual accompanies book. 

Making Friends, Skipping Along, and 
Finding Favorites. Bernice E. Leary, Ed- 
win C. Reichert, and Mary K. Reely. 
New York: J, B. Lippincott Company, 
1953. Pp. 192, 256, and 320. Three 
books in the Time to Read series. 

You and Your World. Paul F. Brand- 
wein, Leland G. Hollingworth, Alfred D. 
Beck, and Anna E. Burgess. New York 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. Pp 
vi + 407. $2.96. First of two books 
for grades seven and eight in the Science 
for Better Living series. 

Your Problems: How to Handle Them. 
Hermann H. Remmers and Robert H. 
Bauernfeind. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1953. Pp. 40. $.40. Discounts 
in quantity. One of the Junior Life Ad- 
justment Booklet series. 

Looking Ahead. Frank F. Bright. On 
Your Own. William R. Wood. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. Pp. 509 
and 511. Two of the Reading for Life 
series, 

A Bibliography of Books for Children. 
Compiled by Leland B. Jacobs. Bulletin 
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No. 37 of the Association for Childhood 
Education International. Pp. 103. Avail- 
able from the Association, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. $1.00. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Basic Ideas of Mathematics. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., and John R. Clark. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. vii + 504, $2.84. 
Ninth-grade course in general mathe- 
matics emphasizing practical uses of 
mathematics in everyday affairs. 

Housing and Home Management. 
Dora S. Lewis, Jean O. Burns, and Esther 
F. Segner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1953. Pp. x + 312. $3.20. 
One of a series of textbooks for home 
economics education. 

Personal and Vocational Typing: Pat- 
tern Reaches. Rosa G. Webber. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House, 1953. Pp. 
142. $2.75. A selfteaching book. 

Thousands of Science Projects. Com- 
piled by Margaret E. Patterson and Jo- 
seph H. Kraus. Pp. 46. Available from 
Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.25. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion at State and Local Levels. Prepared 
by the Committee on Research and Pub- 
lications, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc. Copies available on request 
from the AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

What You Should Know About Social 
Class. W. Lloyd Warner and Mildred 
Hall Warner. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1953, Pp. 48. $.40. Discounts 
in quantity. One of the Life Adjustment 
Booklet series. 

Something for Nothing for Your Class- 
room. (Second Edition). H. Bernard 
Miller and John M. Mickelson. Available 
from the Curriculum Laboratory, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. $1.00. 

Science Facilities for Secondary 
Schools. U. S. Office of Education publi- 
cation Misc. No. 17. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $.25. Suggestions for 


planning and developing instructional 
facilities for science teaching. 

Youth Discussion: Patterns and Tech- 
niques. Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Pp. 32. One of a series published by the 
League to foster discussion of current 
affairs by youth. Single copy free. 


GENERAL 

Charters of Freedom. Readable fac- 
similes of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights with historical background. Avail- 
able from the National Archives, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $.25. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Teachers Prepare for Discussion Group 
Leadership. Stephen M. Corey, Paul M. 
Halverson, and Elizabeth Lowe. Pp. 34. 
Available from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teacher's College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York. $.60. 

Helping Children Solve Problems. Ruth 
Strang. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1953. Pp. 48. $.40. Discounts in 
quantity. One of the Better Living Book- 
let series. 

World Handbook of Educational Or- 
ganizations and Statistics: Unesco. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 
470. $9.00. An international compilation 
of information on educational systems 
and on existing types of schools in 57 
countries, including available national 
statistics on education. 

Unesco and Its Programme VIII: The 
Right 40 Education. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, $.25. 

Putting PR Into HPER. A public rela- 
tions handbook for school personnel in 
health, physical education, and recreation 
fields. Pp. 64. American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion and the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.00 each. 
Discounts in quantity 

Rights of the American Worker. John 
A. McCarthy. Chicago: American Tech- 
nical Society, 1952. Pp. vi + 73. $1.00. 

















SUPERVISION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Epwin H. REEDER 


University of Illinois 


Develops a thoroughly sound point of vieu 


Dr. Reeder interprets supervision as the 
intellectual, “emotional and __ professional 
leadership of groups of teachers—a leader- 
ship chiefly exercised by the principal of the 


elementary school. To be an effective and 


intelligent leader, the elementary school 


principal needs adequate time and a com- 
prehensive plan. The author has weighted 
his discussion with invaluable material for 
a workable and democratic supervisory pro- 


gram, to help him meet these requirements. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
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ELE 
NI Hissaliale TABLES 
LEAD 10 yaata CLASSROOM RESULTS 


These single-pupil tables embody 
major advances in design that help 
make teaching and learning easier. 
Adaptable to any desired class- 
room grouping. The sturdy twin 
oval-shaped standards tend to re- 
duce excessive movement and 
scraping of chairs. Plywood tops 
are bonded with hot-press urea- 


NO. 328 WITH "“TEN-TWENTY” BOOK-BOX 


The exclusive "Ten-Twenty” top (20% x 24 
inches) is quickly, easily positioned at 20° 
slope for reading, writing and drawing; or 
conventional 10° slope—also level position 
for manipulative tasks, group discussions. 
Sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. 


resin, and durably lacquered. San- 
itary, all-steel book-boxes. Full- 
length pencil tray inside. Inkwell 
is optional. Heights: 21, 23, 25, 
27, 29 inches. 

Envoy Chair No. 368 affords 
maximum comfort, with deep- 
curved back rails—the lower one 
self-adjusting to fit each occupant. 
Heights: 11, 13, 15, 17 inches. 


NO. 324 WITH LIFTING LID 


This popular table, with 
non-slam friction-con- 
trolled lifting lid, has a 
top usable in level posi- 
tion, or at 10° slope. 
Sanitary, one-piece steel 
book-box. Top is 18 x 
23% inches. 


NEW! NO. 329 WITH OPEN 


Overhung, 18 x 24 inch 
top permits placing sev- 
eral tables tightly to- 
gether for an over-all 
large flat work surface. 
Open-front, one-piece 
steel book-box is 16 x 
21 %inches,4inchesdeep. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered 
auditorium chairs. Bodiform provides the utmost in 


comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. Available 
with or without folding tablet-arm. 


ctmetican Seating 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 











